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PREFACE 


The history of the ancient education of India is to a targe 
extent an unexplored tract. Except for a short sketch in 
Laurie’s Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Education, and 
outlines of the subject in cyclopardias, or references scattered 
in various books, hardly anything has been written or* the 
subject With regard to Muhammadan Education in India, 
however, Mr. Narendra Nath Law’s recently published book 
on the Promotion of Learning by Muhammadans has brought 
together some most useful evidence. 

In attempting to write about the ancient education of 
India, one of the greatest difficulties has been to ascertain all 
the available material. The literature of India is very bulky, 
and only a small portion of it has been translated into English. 
References in it to education are not always numerous, and 
are scattered here and there amongst a vast amount of other 
material. I am well aware, therefore, that there may be more 
material available than I have yet been able to discover. The 
present attempt must be looked upon largely as a pioneer 
effort, but 1 hope that it may stimulate others also who are 
interested in Indian education to take up the work of research. 

Throughout the long centuries of India’s history educational 
development was taking place. It began away back in the 
times when the hymns of the Vedas were being composed, 
and has gone on until the present rime. The first beginnings 
were in connection with the sacnficial ritual, and this system 
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of Erahmanic education has had a continuous history from 
that time till now. It ij to this that our attention will first be 
given. The introduction of Buddhism and its growth into 
a widespread religion under the patronage and favour of 
powerful monarchs brought a new influence into Indian 
education ; for although Buddhism was closely connected in 
its origin with the more ancient forms of religion, it was not 
under Brahman control. The Muhammadan conquest brought 
a foreign influence into Indian social life, and the establish- 
ment of a form of education which had no connection with 
that of the Brahmans. The education of the young nobles, 
corresponding to the knightly education of the Middle Ages of 
Europe, and the education of the craftsmen and of women 
also deserve our attention, as well as the system of popular 
education which grew up at some time in India and was in 
full swing when education came under the influence and 
control of the British Government 

In 1835 a momentous decision was made by the Govern- 
ment of Lord William Bentinck, acting on the advice of 
Macaulay’s famous minute, to make English the medium of 
instruction in higher education in India. This largely 
accelerated the permeation of Indian life and ideas by 
Western thought, and has been one of the most powerful 
factors in producing that intellectual, social, political, and 
religious ferment which is going on in India to-day. Educa- 
tion in India has come under Western control and is being 
influenced by Western ideas. The spread of education in 
India is one of the most striking features of its present 
development, and already some of its most noble sons have 
believed that the time has come when it should be extended 
to all. Grave responsibilities rest upon those who have the 
control of Indian education to see that its development shall 
be on such lines as may be most suitable to the country, and 
likely to bring out the very best that is in the various races 





tbit inhabit the Indian Empire. Any attempt to foist even 
the most satisfactory of European systems of education upon 
India would be doomed to failure, and even if successful 
would be a great disaster. India may leam and is learning 
from the West many useful lessons in all subjects, and in 
educational thought and practice no less than in others ; but 
if a system is to be evolved for India which shall be truly 
Indian, it must, while assimilating much that is Western, also 
gather up what is best and most useful from its own ancient 
systems and weave them into tbs complex whole that is being 
built up. Tor this reason the study of ancient Indian 
education is mast important, and deserving of far more 
attention than it has hitherto received. And it may be that 
in the investigation certain points will be brought out that 
may not be without interest even for Western educators. 

Amongst those who have given advice or suggestions I 
have specially to thank the Rev. Dr. H. U. Weitbrecht- 
Stanton, who read through the first draft of the chapter on 
Muhammadan Education, and made some valuable criticisms ; 
ind also Dr. J. N. Farquhar, to whom I am most deeply 
ndebted for his interest and readiness to give counsel with 
egard to many points about which I have consulted him 
hroughout. I am specially indebted to him for many 
uggestions with regard to the chapter on Brih manic educa- 
ion, and for reading the whole work in manuscript with great 
are, and suggesting many improvements. 
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CHAPTER I 

BRlHMAMC EDUCATION 

Within the boundaries of the modem Indian Empire Ihere 
dwells a population of over three hundred millions, dented 
from different sources and speaking many different languages. 
Among the races four main types have been distinguished, 
namely, Drandian, Aryan, Scythian, and Mongolian, and 
besides these, other races, in smaller numbers, have been 
introduced into India at different periods of the history, such 
as Parsees, Arabs, Turks, Afghans, Moguls, and, at a later 
date, some of the European races like the Portuguese and the 
English. The main types have not been kept distinct, but 
there has been a fusion of races on a Urge scale. The Dra- 
vidians represent the earliest known inhabitants of India, but 
it is the Aryan race that has had the greatest influence in 
controlling its destiny 

The Aryans entered India by the defiles of the north-west 
at some unknown date before 1000 b.C. There were probably 
several waves of invasion, and each tribe pushed its pre- 
decessor farther east or south. The influence of thw race a 
not, however, to be judged by its numbers, or the extent of 
territory which was occupied. Not only did Aryan princes 
establish dynasties in many parts of India, but it was the 
Aryans, and especially the priestly class, the Biihmans, who 
moulded the religion, philosophy, science, and ait, as well at 
the social organization which u spread all over India. At the 
Ume when they entered the Pan jib they were divided into 
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possess the best hymns led to the formation of a dignified and 
expressive literary dialect. As the influence of the pnests 
increased) the ritual of the sacrifice became more complex. 
The technical Tore of language and of hymns was handed 
down from father to son, and this was no doubt the beginning 
of BrShmanic education In a hymn’ belonging to one of 
these early books theie is a reference to what was probably 
the earliest form of the Brihmanic school in India. It is a 
poem which compares the meeting together of the Brihmans 
with the gathering of frogs in the rainy season : — 

* Etch of itacse (“tin receives the oilier kindly, while they ire revelling, in 
the (low of water* 

When the ftou moistened by the rain springs forward, and Green and 
Spotty both combine their voices. 

When one of these repeats the other’s language, as he who learns the 
lesson of the teacher, 

Your every limb seems to be (rowing larger, as ye convene with 
eloquence on the waters.' 

Each experienced priest probably taught his sons or 
nephews the ritual tote and hymns which were traditional in 
the family, by letting them repeat them over and over again 
after him until all had been committed to memory, and 
probably each family guarded the secrecy of its own sacred 
tradition. 

At some time and m some way unknown these family 
collections came to be amalgamated and taught together. 
This may have been due to the action of some powerful 
chieftain who wished to gather for his own benefit all the 
sacrificial literature. The first and eighth book* were then 
added at some rime, and also the ninth, which consists of 
hymns used for the Soma sacrifice. The tenth book was 
added last of all, and although it contains aomc old material, 
some of it was written later. One hymn* in it refers to 

' fifn*. vu, joj, Gri&tVs uses. 

• /W.. ». 90. 
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caste, and it is evident that by this time social distinctions 
had increased and society become more complex. In a 
hymn 1 of this last book there is reference to the learned 
Brahmans meeting together for debate 

‘All friends are joyful in ihe friend who someth in triumph, luting eon- 
qaered in nrsembly. , . 

He is Jhar blame aveiter, food provider ; prepared is he and fit 

of vigour. . . 

One plies his constant task reciting verses ; one sings Ihe holy ps» 

Sakrari measures. . 

One more, the Bribman, tells the tore of being, and one lays dow 
rules of sacrificing.' 

It is possible that the success in debate may refer to the 
passing of some test required before a young Brahman was 
considered eligible to take part in the sacrificial ritual. 

The gathering together of alt the hymns into one coUectmn 
. . , u, . r- When this was done « 


took place probably before 1000 b.c. 


is likely that the schools where the priestly lore was lean^ 
longer always family schools, though in . 

t the boy was pupil to his own father. This in 
was often so in much later times. 3 


no doubt the boy was p 

er times.- , 

The word Veda, really means 'knowledge', horn the 
tid , < to know', and so was used to designate the sacred 
or collection of sacred literature. The ftigveda mean 
‘Veda of hymns’, from f&*. ‘a laudatory stanza ■ 
collection of sacred poems was probably made no . 

to preserve them as literature, but because they we 
for sacrificial use. -• . . . . , —.form 

There were three functions which the priest might P« 
in the ritual, and to those who performed them e * en .. .t e 
were gi.en. The i,l r i m ihe leading !»“*■ “ od 
sacrifice was being made he recited poems or hymns 

• Compare the ‘ Recporuio* of the Middle Ages In Europe- 

* Cf it- Ckkand. Iff., v. 3, 5 i g n*- dr. UJ>., *, * 
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in honour of the particular god he was worshipping (India, 
Agni, etc.). Another part of the ritual was concerned with 
the soma sacrifice. Soma 1 was really a juice pressed out from 
a certain plant, which on account of its exhilarating and in- 
vigorating action came to be regarded as a divine drink 
which'bestowed everlasting life. It was afterwards hypostatiied 
and regarded as a god, and a special ritual grew up in connec- 
tion with which hymns were sung. The priest who sang these 
savtam was called an tuffifn. Another priest was concerned 
With the manual arts of sacrificing, and he was called an 
s Ahvaryu, There was at first, however, no distinct order, and 
each priest might perform any of these functions. There was 
but one education for all, and each priestly student received a 
triple training so that he might perform any one of these three 
duties. Gradually, however, the rittial*of the sacrifices became 
elaborated, and with its growing complexity some division of 
priestly labour became unavoidable. No one priest coutd 
become an expert in the three branches of ritual, and specialist 
training became necessary Probably at first it consisted in a 
priestly student first learning the ritual of all thiec branches and 
then specialising in one of them. The collection of Soma 
hymns into the ninth book of the ftigrtJa seems to show traces 
of this. But eventually something more than this was needed, 
and there came to be three orders of priests, each possessing 
its own particular Veda, and haring Its own (raining schools. 
This probably took place at some time between rooo and 
800 s c. 

The uJgatfi had to learn to sing all the tune* required for 
the Soma ritual, and to know which particular strophe was 
required far each sacrifice. AU the ttanm to be chinted at 
the Soma sacrifice were githcred into a tepante collection 
called the SimartJa. All its verses except seventy-five were 
taken from the Jl igitJa, and form a special musical collection, 
* MicdoneU. S111. ZJ/-. pp yS ff. 
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or sacrificial liturgy, for the Soma ritual.l It consists ol two 
parts called IrTKin,. The first inhikt consists of stsrat, 
each or which was associated with a separate tune, o w 
there were no less than 585. The second part, or 
contains the strophes which were required for use m toe ritual 
The complicated work of the rr*«>r priest thus led to the 
creation of a special school for young Brahmans who wished 
,o specialise ,n this branch of study. A. a later date, wh 
wriring began to be used, tone bool, called »«'. 

P Although the recitation of the appropriate hymns of ^praise 
at the ordinary sacnfices was the ’P““' 1 °[ * ot tie 

priest, the adhtvr , », who performed the manual acU 
sacrifice, was required to utter certain rrhial formula. 
and at different points of the ritual had abo ito 
prayers and praises. For the trainmg of die 
L, special schools arose, and their 
KflWa.* This collection consists dl««' , hs 
mantrai, among which many verses, mo y schoo i 5 

{tgcrrf.., are also interpolated. When lh „ider 
were formed for the udgUri and Mvkryu pita ■ “ „ 

school, connected with .he S.yrrffu came “ ^ ” S ". 0 ,| d 
special school, for .he defri prrests. Up “ thBeich „ls, 
seem that only young Brahmans were admitted 1 . 

b», there seems to have been no 

between the three orders of priests, and a pr d the 
an, o, alt of the three functions if only he had ■«"? 
necessary training. These three Vc ^ S * °“g what later there 
recognized as canonical collections. Bu Atharva- 

cam? to be recognised a fourth Veda known ^ 

mfis.s It took a long time to establish its f” sl ““ ' 
to this da, in certain part, or South India st » al»”> 
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It is * book of magic and torce^, and consists of spells, which 
were used by the incantation priest. Most of these spells are 
to be used against hostile agencies such as diseases, animals, 
demons, wizards, snd foes ; but tome are of an auspicious 
nature and intended to bring prosperity and good luck. In 
connection with this Veda another kind of specialist school 

I(y the time these various types of priestly schools had 
been formed the centre of the Aryan civilization had shifted 
eastwards and by somewhere between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna rWtrv There came to be slight differences in the 
Vedie teats, and each recension was called a ii Via. Those 
who followed a particular iUAj of a Veda were said to form 
a tharana, or school, of that Veda. At some time, however, 
precaution* were taken for the preservation of the sacred teat, 
and this led to the constitution of the fainpithn t and other 
forms of the sacred teat*. 

The different kinds of priestly schools hid now become 
sell developed, ami were learned associations with a growing 
rpotation, and a priest was proud of the school in which h« 
»d received hi* training, and he could not perform hi* dutie* 
1 priest without haring passed through one of these schools, 
the first duty of the student was to lam by heart the particular 
fed* of his school. Thi* he did by repeating it after hi* 
rather until perfect accuracy was secured. The method was 
titirtly oral, and it was not till much later times that writing 
11 Introduced. He would also receive a great deal of instnie- 
on on his duties as a print of the particular school in which 
t was studying, and also espLsnations of the meaning of the 
rmni and rituil act*. The instruction was called viJJd, the 
Ij-tanatlon arlXav&Ja. For a long time these lectures were 
venby the teacher as he willed in his own language, but in 
rh school this didactic tnateriaj tended to become more and 
* *" to"*. PP- 31 1, Maokacn, *»/ L>!.. p J i 
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more in accordance with precedent, and final!/ became stereo- 
typed in the Btahmaxas} These works are in prose, and 
were composed somewhere between 800 and 500 B-c. The 
Brahmatas arc connected with the different Vedic schools, 
and contain such material as the students of each Veda 
required, but their general characteristics are the same. 
Besides instruction and explanation relating to the sacrificial 
ritual, they contain mythological stories and legends, specula- 
tion, and argument, and we can find in them the first beginnings 
of grammar, astronomy, etymology, philosophy, and law. Their 
intellectual activity was centred, however, on the sacrifice, and 
much of the matter contained in them seems meaningless and 
puerile to the modem mind. They exhibit an arrogant 
sacerdotalism, but at the same time signs of considerable 
intellectual vigour. The language of the old hymns had now 
become archaic, and unintelligible to the multitude. This U 
referred to in the B r3 Amaya, x and was no doubt one 

of the reasons why the power of the priesthood increased. 

The Aryans had now advanced further into India, and it 
is perhaps to this period that wc are to ascribe the event* 
which form the historical basis of the two great epics, the 
MxkllA IratJ and the AMw.J yasa. During this period there 
wta a growth of luxury. The power of the king has become 
greater, and he employs an army of hired aoldiers. The 
supremacy of the priesthood is being established, and lh* 
priest h coming to be regarded no longer as a servant ef 
companion of the king, but as bis superior. The classes sr«t® 
becoming hardened into caste divisions, and betides lb* 
Eflhmao* (priests), Kihatriyis (nobles and warriors), a"*' 
VrilfU (agriculturists and traders), who were of Aryan descent, 
though probably by this time mixed with non-Aryans, the 
cuts of non-Aryan peoples were classed as £ddra« Ineo' ;rW 

• 3f/ IU , p. tot. 

' ii!*f ir , liL a, I, *4 
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of time these castes became divided into many more, and 
every social distinction created by occupation, or race, or 
language tended to produce a separate caste. S 

In the AtAarvaveda 1 there is a mystic hymn which de- 
scribes the sun, or the primeval principle, under the figure of 
a Brlhman student ( brahmachart ), who brings firewood and 
alms for his teacher. This offering of firewood to a teacher 
became the regular way by which a youth sought to be recog- 
nized as his pupil, and implied a desite to partake in his 
domestic sacrifice and to accept the duty of helping to main- 
tain it. It also came to be a duty for students to collect alms 
for their own support and that of their teacher. From the 
Brihmtyas we can get some idea of the early development of 
the educational system of the Brahmans. In the SafapalAa 
BraKnu vta, for instance, we are given a line of succession of 
teachers who have transmitted the sacrificial science.* This 
line is traced back to Prajipati, and Brahman students are 
spoken of as guarding their teacher, his house and cattle, lest 
he should be taken from them.* There are references also to 
a lad going to a teacher with firewood in his hand and asking 
to become bis pupil, 4 and to students collecting alms and fuel 
for their teacher. 4 This BrAAniata also contains an account 
of the Upanayana, or initiation, of the BrShmanical student.* 
* He says, " 1 have come for brahmacAarya * (studentship) ; he 
thereby reports himself to the Brahman. He sap, 44 Let me be a 
brahmacAiti" (student) ; he thereby makes himself over to the 
Brfhraan. He (the teacher) then says, “ What it thy name? " 
... He then takes his (right) hand with, “ Jndra’s disciple 
thou art ; Agni is thy teacher; I am thy teacher, 0 N. N. I” 
He then commits him to the beings: "To Prajipati I commit 

1 Aiktrvm A>, «L J. 

• SaUy Sr., z. 6, $• 9 * Ej. s, 6, IJ 

• ihJ., si. 4, i, 9. * M, *L j, j. 

• /W,*L J.4 
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ISI*W J-d t fWMi'f t *■••■• . . T’ t*w* WS'rfS, 

r> *'i*» I nimmit . T* *”<f Frr*h I 

|W . T.t S’l h«W» I rMffl'l |W H’f wwl t 

f*">**» f»< >t-y Thi"S if* • V-rlwir . tip Hit rt . . • d't 

I\f w-i** put on Pt»l «f.* nni *'.'■<■? . . . rip »W" 

* Sip w*»*v' (■« *ipFfn<«l •» t»wsnir*(f ’tip jfnNrrtu*. Mf* 

»>■« *ivl,-wrf« him f>U hnt\ tii»« W.fS *lf- I"*"** 

I'f'iM f a hi"** (t«lfh«w him) I*i«» tjvif*’.' 

tl Wl« *’«»*. If fwnenir^ f»rf>fli'*r| that fci f thw Study 
lh* Vfi!i< a fang p«ftnal of studentship wis necmmry 

loiV mi! 1 - 

ti««it »*itn.«<h thr** Kves in the «Ufc of I 
ttUgimtt «t»!en*. tftitfi approached him whm ho wit lying 
oil »is| stampe, and uv! to Mm. " ftturoMjs. it t gi*fl th** 

* fourth life. how wi!: thou employ it f * I will lead J-'" B*’*’ 

I't a ho frpl r il I U (Inrtra) showed W» 

thfcv tnotmuiivhke rti|-et». it it »»■** an known. From each 
nt them he took a handful, irvl. calling In him, “ EhirarMJa ", 
raid, “These itr the three Vedas. The Vedas are infinite. 
■Hilt it whit thou hut studied during rhete three lites. So* 
there it another thing whkh thou hat: not studied; come »nd 
learn It. This It the universal tcience. . . He who knows 

thit (ra mm r *Jj) conquers a world u treat as he would 
gain bjr the triple Vedic science."’ 

We have already »een how the infiuence of the priesthood 
had been growing and the ritual of the sacrifice enormously 
developed. Dut there tmm always have been tome earnest 
seekers after truth who were not satisfied with sacrificial ritual. 
Already In some of the latest hymns of the fligttf* there sre 
traces of philosophical speculation. Men were asking what 
the universe is and how it came into being, what the soul of 
man is, and what law governs birth and death. These and 
Other great questions were troubling the minds of thoughtful 
1 Turf. Br , iii. lo, It, J. 
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persons, and those who sought an answer to them often for- 
sook home and family and worldly duties and retired to the 
forests, where they spent their time in asceticism and medita- 
tion. This religious ferment was contributed to not only by 
Brahmans, but by many religious laymen. At the end of the 
Brdhmanat are certain treatises known as Aranyakas or 
* forest-books They are allegorical expositions of the sacri- 
ficial ritual, and are considered to be the Brdhmaaas Of the 
Ydnaprasthas, an order of forest hermits that appeared about 
this time, who no longer performed the actual sacrifices, but 
only meditated on them. Some, however, have considered 
them to Be treatises which, on account of their mystic sanctity, 
were only to be communicated in the solitude of the forest. 
They form a transition to the Upamshadt, which ace often 
embedded in them. These are treatises wholly given up to 
philosophical speculation, and represent the last stage of the 
Brihmana literature. The higher philosophical knowledge 
■which they set forth came to be recognised as the Vedanta 
(end of the Veda) — the completion and crown of Vedie 
learning. These treatises were composed some time between 
800 and 500 b . c . The leading ideas of this philosophical 
speculation are that the world has been evolved from the 
Atman, or Universal Soul, and that this is also the Self wvthm 
us. The inequalities of human life are explained by the 
doctrines of karma and transmigration. 

From the (Jpanis/tads we get many more sidelights on the 
ancient Brihmanic education. The meaning of the word 
' Upanishad’ has been the matter of discussion. Max Muller* 
says that ‘ Upanishad,’ besides being the recognized title of 
certain philosophical treatises, occurs also in the sense of 
doctrine and of secret doctrine, and that it seems to have 
assumed this meaning from having been used originally \n the 

1 MicdpneV., Sam. 1M , p. 204 

* S.8.E , toL L p. h*x- 
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*wr»* n# wWitn n* jiawmf.fy, in w'.irfi on* of tnor» p’tyt’V 
!»'»'« in-tf^Kfuwv ff-w fN-M fS-'w ff*J’ pfV"« tr* 
£t« « l «ij it «fsetrr»**. et fu{“i*r enru^f«nm*iw. 

»» ir »n i\- W.i« and mrrf.tal 
in! y«1 wuVmt i'- l e -rebuff' «f t*w* answers to the 
jM.enyhn- si *p>*-ur»ri.wt« wWh iron lied earnest 
afy» truth. Ww*a>*ti» ,\rm*T* t» * frthmjn youth 
wM#i» wn« l« wf-wd by he* Cl! f-rr ‘Having 1 begun & ! * 
(fjfrWrn'tp (with * teacher) wVr» h« was !**!*« years of 
»If. ref aw*"! I i &it ft that whm hi wn twisty fat, 

KtH“Z then «r*Ud aft th* Verlt*— en«eri!-it considering 
IrnmK S, iftl tftrt 

* 111* tithe t u.S 13 him. 4.» JW l« »■> <°»- 

(Cited, comtdmng jovrwlf wtHr-rad. W *o stem. my ifcaf. 
hate you rrtr ntn) f«>» that i.ntrwtion by which ** belt 
what cannot be fcrctiinl, by which »t know what cannot b«. 
known t~ ‘ 

i'tctaktfu having espressed hi* ignorance of this deep 
inching. ht» father proceed! to instruct hun. 

It would seem that at tht» period it »i» not the unirena! 
nut on for a I!rt hman youth to enter upon a W< of studentship 
TTua tivriakctu’a father said to him,* • £vetaketit, go to ichod, 
for there it none belonging to our race, darling, who. 001 
having studied (the Veila), b, a* it were, a Brlhman by birth 
only *. So also the entrance • of Satyakizsa, ion of JablU, 
upon studentship seems to be hu own voluntary choice. It 
was still often the custom for a »on to receive instruction at 
the hands of his father, as in the case of lavetaketu,* but he 
often went to other teachers.* When a student wished to 

• CltJmJ. l'/,*L t.t.y 

’ IhJ? iL I, I. For education II rtUccicJ in the fc} •** 
Wt. on iirama bjr Ddswn in 

* ettw. £//,, f T , 4> |. 

, * ft*/., v 3, i { £n*- Ar. Of . »L a, I . ATjiiA. V/.,ut 

‘ - CiAJ»J. Iff., vi. i, |. 
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become a pupil of any teacher, the recognized way of making 
application to him was to approach him with fuel in the hands 
as a sign that the pupil wished to serve him and help to main- 
tain his sacred fire. * Let 1 him, in order to understand this, 
take fuel in his hand and approach a guru who is learned and 
dwells entirely in Brahman! It seems to have been usual for 
the teacher to make an inquiry into the birth and family of 
the applicant before receiving him as a pupil, as in the case of 
SatyakSma.’ In this case the inquiry was made in a very 
indulgent manner, but it seems to show that it was still the 
rule only for Brahmans to be received as students. One in- 
stance is given where instruction was granted without any 
formal reception.’ 

As in the Brdhmanas, the necessity for a long period of 
studentship is tecognised. Thus India » said to have lived 
with PrajJpati as a pupil no less than one hundred and five 
years.) The actual duration of studentship was coming to be 
recognized as twelve years.* During this period of twelve 
years we are told that Svettketu studied all the Vedas, which 
differs from the later regulation of twelve years for each Veda. 
In the case of fivetaketu, however, it may have been only the 
hymns of the three Vedas that he teamed, as this is what his 
father expected from him.* In the same UfanishaJ, however, 
we have what seems to be an exhaustive list of all that was 
studied in those days, and which includes a good deal more 
than a knowledge of the hymns of the three Vedas. 1 

' Nirada approached Sanatkumira and said, “ Teach me. 
Sir I" Sanatkumira said to him : “ Please to tell me what you 
know; afterwards I shall tell you what is beyond-" 

* Nirada said : ** I know the Rigveda, Sir, the Yajumda, 

1 hfunj, (Jf , t, a, II. Tfcete uc letetil oOiet ttlbieiMi in the 

UfnnUkidi. 

* CkKixJ. Uf , t». 4, 4, • JMJ., v. 1 1, 7. 

■ / M , vlii. li. 3. » lhj„ 1*. ro, 1 j vk >, a. 

‘ fivl.iLj,* ’ /iW, in. 1, 1, a. 
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(V *«tvh f v ,SfV?ri»i, ft ,v (#«?, L v 

t>v £•■ w»i . v*-u ft tv v>d» 

»<*»—*».»»}. PV r>f|» fth* n’-« f-r »v Mrr-tcn K+ l*~ 
r- m. „v P r P , !ffl v«jj tv D».« 

(IV ffp^trui. IV N^r-t (:V r •-.*•» of t -n-1; the 

Vjt.<s«»p «»**•). ,V pit/v >t HWD.IV tv^^r 1 

J |V r , r»’im4»i.tf | {yf— nijncufion, t frtl. CWr- 
»•■>»*»». i«;v. ( t«|,, .<!„//,). rV PMuv'dyt pi* 
••x*!*, # rr,U-y*^M 1 , fV* K«h,IVl»xf; J ("V wiener. of W'JfOfls); 
IV (isfrenomy). tV Vrp»- a.«d D *rijar» 

♦ vlfl |tV trvru-p of Serpent* ft (ml tV SCieTVftef 

tfw <*«n, r-wh it |V nuking of frrfj mew. thneing, ficpn?, 
«n*l «h*r Hr*. arts* ,\n thrt I know. Sir . . .— 

T)- 1 F'lWtottMli i tnmiftliit 

*"*•’ namely, • {> r^rth. Vij'jrYr-li. S-traatedi. Athantfs- 
glnMt,* It Aim (lc,j*t*itX puMna icosmog-win), Vidyi 
(knowledge). LV Ipiiithadt. hlokat (rertes), Suns (prose 
nxJc*). Ara^ilhtiui (iW), VyikSylnas (commentaries)'- 
"Hxto ctrncti show how L*r cBrneulum of LV Brfhwnic 
Khoott *n <Jcu[ap,i|, 

TV period cl itudeotdap wit, however, looked upon net 
on!/ at a Unic of learning, bus at a time of rijgroot discipl ine- 
Tlicre are »otnc instances in the C’/jiuIjJj where do tachirj 
was giren for term! yean after itudentdvp had begun,' be* 
lliete seem to be exceptional cates. Pupils had to work 
for their teacher In house and field, itirflinj to his nerrd 
fire*,* looking after hu catdc,* and collecting alms for him.* 
The pupil also accompanied his teacher and awaited fc» 

• Sri*. Ar. £/, B 4. IOl 

• /.*. lit Alktr TMTVall. 

• Up*io«U in CkU^i. iy,n. io, t, a; Sotytlixa. ia CUImS. If, 
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commands.' ‘In the leisure time left from the duties to be 
performed for the guru ’ * the Veda was studied. 

It seems to have been the custom in those days for students 
sometimes to travel far and wide 1 in order to attach themselves 
to celebrated teachers. Renowned teachers also itinerated from 
place to place ,* and there were those to whom pupils came 
from all sides ‘ as waters run downwards, as the months go 
to the year’. 1 As a rule, however, a student remained in the 
house of his teacher till the conclusion of his studies, when he 
entered upon married life. On his dismissal the pupil received 
admonition from his teacher. * After* having taught the Veda, 
the teacher instructs the pupil: “Say what is true 1 Do thy 
duty ! Do not neglect the study of the Veda I After having 
brought to thy teacher his proper reward, do not cut off the 
line of children! Do not swerve from the truth I Do not 
swerve from duty 1 Do not neglect what is useful ! Do not 
ntglect greatness 1 Do not neglect the learning and teaching 
of the Veda!’” etc. 

In some cases, however, the student might choose to 
become a life-long pupil of his teacher,' and in others to 
retire to the woods as a forest hermit, or vanaprastha.* 

The Ufanishads show us the theory of the four airamas, 
or stages of life, in process of formation. The word Sirama 
(from the root tram, to exert oneself, or to perform austerities) 
means first of all a place where austerities are performed, or a 
hermitage, and secondly, the action of performing austerities. 
So the period of studentship of the Irahtnaihiri was regarded 
as a lime of discipline, ox an airama. But the Brabmanica) 
system tended to extend the idea of airama ovet the whole 
life- Thus after the period of studentship a young man might 


» Bp».Ar a. 

* Bp*. A', l/f , ill. J. I , iu. 1, i 

* Tntt. Of., », 4, 3 

' Bp*. Ar. Of , ii aj. a. 
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enter upon the iccond stage, that of a grihaitha, or house- 
holder. Then after haring brought up a Tamil/ and dons b» 
duty in the world he could enter upon the life of a vanafrastha, 
or forest hermit, and later became a sannySsS, or wandering 
ascetic, who had separated himself from all attachment to the 
world, and haring attained the knowledge of the Atman, 
waited only for death to bring about his final emancipation. 
But this complete theory of four airamas was not worked out 
all at once. In the Ufani thuds we see only its beginnings. 
Thus in one passage in the C/ihCmdogya Ufani thud there is 
mention of only the student and the householder, while in 
another* passage the asceticism (ta/as) of the hermit is 
mentioned along with these as a third branch of duty. They 
arc not, however, regarded so much as a progressive series 
as alternatives.’ These passages also refer only to three 
airamas, and contrast with them the man who knows the 
Atman. The position of the latter came in course of time 
to be regarded as a fourth dirama. It was not, however, till 
much later times that the third and fourth were clearly 
separated, and the complete theory of the four stages worked 
out. When this was done the whole of life was looked upon 
as an education for the life beyond with four distinct stages, 
of which the life of studentship was only the first, though we 
cannot tell to what extent the practice corresponded to the 
theory, and it would seem likely that the ideal was never fully 
attained except by the few. 

In the early Vedic schools it seems that instruction was 
confined to young Brahmans, and was regarded mainly as a 
preparation for their future vocation as priests, but at some 
time before 500 b . c , the education of the young Kshatriyas 
and Vaiiyas had also come under Brahman control, and in 

1 Chh snd t/y,, yjii. 
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their case ru an opportunity of inculcating in their minds th< 
necessary directions for all their future life, [t became alsc> 
the eiclusire privilege of the Brahmans to give this instruction, 
and this marks the growing influence of the priesthood. The 
ceremony of initiation and investiture with the sacred thread 
came to be regarded for alt the Aryan youth as the preliminary 
to school life. The three castes which had this privilege, 
namely, the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vailyas, were called 
drf/a, or * twice- bom because the ceremony of initiation was 
looked upon as a second birth. 

By the time, then, that the various portions of the Veda 
had been completed, Brihmanic education was not only of 
tong standing, but was highly organised, and the literatuce of 
the next period shows elaborate rules formed for its regula- 
tion. This literature is known as the S&tras, and came into 
being from about 600 to too B.c. The sacred books which 
had to be mattered by the student had increased to a huge 
bulk, and it was necessary to condense their teaching into 
<3SU.NCn.WJJ. Com. Sutras, <K ‘tfeseai s’, cswsly. uf 
aphorisms, or pithy phrases, in which condensation and brevity 
have been carried out to such an extent that the result is 
often an obscurity which can only be explained by a com- 
mentary. There was a saying that the saving of one syllable 
in a Sutra gave more pleasure than the birth of a son, the 
force of which can only be understood when we remember 
how important it was considered that every Hindu should 
hive a son to succeed him and perform the sacrificial rites 
after his death. The rules which applied to education are 
contained in the Dharma i Sutras. Dharma is ‘one* of 
the most comprehensive and important terms in the whole of 
Sanskrit literature’. It includes the ideas of sacred law and duty, 
justice, religious merit, religion, and morality. It is applied tf> 

1 Also in the G* tlys Sitr&r. 

1 See £ tt £,, vol ir , p. 70 a, article on ' Dharma’, by J. Jolly 
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tie established practice or custom of any caste or community. 
That which a man is expected to do because of his position in 
ife or his caste is his dharma. During the early centuries of 

rahmanic education the dharma relating to education as well 
as to other matters had been gradually formed, and we have 
already seen something of this process going on. The com- 
position of the SQtras helped to fix the dharma and so to 
stereotype a great deal of the social system, including the 
educational theory and practice of the schools. The oldest 
existing D forma Sutras are considered by scholars to be those 
of Gautama, and their date is supposed to be about 300 B.c. 1 
The Dharma Sutras contain regulations relating to social life, 

• and amongst other things have many rules dealing with the 
duties of teachers and students. It must be remembered, of 
course, that these rules, though composed about 500 8.C., give 
an account of practice which must have been still more 
ancient. There are other extant Dharma Sutras, besides 
those of Gautama, eg. those of Apastamba, Vasishtha, and 
Baudhiyana, which probably come a little later, and the 
great Law Book of India, the Code of Manu, is a metrical 
work, supposed by scholars to date from about too A.D., hut 
to be based upon a much older hf.iaaia Dharma Sutra,* 
which is no longer extant. 

There were many sacred rites or sacraments (tapiiJr* 1 ) 
to be performed from the time of conception onwards. The 
ufj.tji.mj' or initiation ceremony, was that sacrament by 
whieh a lad of the three * twice-born ' castes entered upon 
studentship. Gautama says,* • The initiation of a Dflhman 
shall ordinarily take place in his eighth year, fit may also he 
performed) in the ninth or fifth (years) for the fulfilment of 
(some particular) wub. The number of years (Is to he 
calculated) from conception. That (initiation) Is the second 

' Hk4w!I, Un, Z^/, p. too. > /W,J> s»L 
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firth. . . . The initiation of a Ksliatriya (shall ordinarily 
take place) in the eleventh (year after conception), and that of 
a Vailya in the twelfth. Up to the sixteenth year the time for 
the lit-t'iW (initiation) of a Brlhman has not passed. Nor 
(for the initation) of a Kshatriya up to the twentieth (year). 
(And the limit for that) of a Vailya (extends) two years 
beyond (the latter term).’ The other Sutras contain similar 
regulations- The age fixed was no doubt regarded as the 
Ideal to be aimed at, though we see that considerable latitude 
was provided Tor. A young BrJhroan was thus about xeven 
years of age (according to our reckoning) when he entered 
upon the obligations of studentship, and this age is that 
which has been considered a suitable one by many education- 
ists. It was expressly provided in a later verse that a child 
should not be made to recite Vedic verses before initiation ; 1 
but whether this excluded all study cannot be said. lVhy a 
later age was provided for Kshatriyas and Vallyas to com- 
mence their studies is not quite clear. They were, of course, 
not expected to attain to the same proficiency in the Vedic 
sciences as the young BrMimin, as he alone could perform the 
sacrificial ritual, and certain portions of the sacred knowledge 
were reserved for him, and their course was therefore, it may 
be supposed, not expected to last as long as hi*. But in this 
ease we should have expected them to have started at the 
lame time and to have left their studentship at an earlier age, 
ispecially as they had also to leam (heir own particular crafts. 
It seems probable, however, that the difference in age was to 
emphasize the supposed intellectual superiority of the BrShman, 
»ho was thus ready to begin the study at a younger age than 
its non-Brahman fellows. 

There were regulations for the clothing of those who had 
lecome students.* The girdle or sacred cord worn after 
nidation varied m material according to the caste. For the 

1 G-ioUmn, U J. • /M., L 15-37 
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fcJhnun it war to ^ o( monja |mi . {of ^ w 

’ ,rv ^ *** ' a ^7*. * woollen or hempen thread. "Hi 
°PF« garments were to be skint of animals, ipinnyxi 
according to raite, and rrspeoird/, the skin of a black bad 
a *(-ciiri iletr, or a he-goat For lower garments heap, Sir, 
or woo , or the inner lurk of a certain tree were prescribed. 
*auuma says that these onder-garmentJ might also be cf 
unclyed cotton doth, but If dyed the garment of a 
•hould be dyed with red dje from a tree, and those oftie 
0 r two caste* with madder and turmeric rerpectitefy. The 
* * rc * earned also varied according to caste, reaching, Ja the 
we of the Ilfihman, to the crown of the head ; in the cue of 
the kshatriya, to the forehead; and In the case of the Vriip, 
to the tip of the nose. The hair might be shared cr*om 
oraided on the top. or there might be merely one loci left on 
tne crown. The arrangement of hair was probably regulated 

iianng accepted the position of student by the rite of 
initiation, to which we have already referred, the pupil w« 
received into the household of his teacher. Sometimes, of 
course, the teacher might be his own lather. But although be 
was thus made, as it were, a member of his teacher's fund/, 
and the teacher was bidden to love him as his own son. the 
W ^n_ SU ^ ffC,e ^ 10 a r ’gid discipline during his course of 
ntimhpr T ?V?* h ° f 1116 coune ™ried according to the 
fw ™v. v ° f Vedas , Stud!cd ‘ He sha » remain a student for 
JEST* 1 ? 0rder t0 stud F Veda. Or if he studies all 
the Vedas, twelve years for each. Or during as long a period 
6 , for ,ea reing them.’ 1 Thus, if all four Vedas 

years ) S ° f course m, gbt be forty-eight 

fezrlnHinff m /1 th6 autioritles only recognise three Vedas 
. ® * ■Aftariavtda), but even thirty-six years seems 

* '°° s " ,oush “™ ™» «* »<*. JZZZTa p». 
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part of the work consisted of the committal to memory of the 
sacred text* and other writings, and the enormous bulk of 
these must have necessitated a long period of study 1 . It seems 
hardly possible to believe that more than a few student* con- 
tinued their studies a* long as even thirty’-*!* yean. Probably 
most were satisfied with the twelve year* required for *tudying 
one Veda, and the twelve year* prescribed for each of the 
V edai may have been intended to emphasize their importance. 
Megasthenes, the Greek who visited India about 300 n.c., 
refers, however, to the Indian student spending thirty-seven 
year* in study. The length of the annual term to be (pent in 
Veda study was four and a half or five and a half month* each 
year, and began usually at the full moon of the month 6 nira*a 
(July-Aug.) ‘ It thus came during the rainy and cold seasons 
when the heat i* less intense. Numerous holidays were also 
allowed, such as the newmoon and full-moon, days of certain 
months and other days which were set apart for various 
religious ceremonies. The authorities have also a long list of 
restrictions, 1 which prohibit the reading of the Veda when 
certain occurrences take place, as, for imtance, when the wind 
whirls up dust In the daytime, or when the wind u audible 
at night, when the sound of a drum or of a chariot or of a 
person in pain is heard, when there is the barking of dogs and 
jackals, or the chattering of monkeys, when the sky was a 
brilliant red, or there was a rainbow, etc., etc. Some of these 
restrictions were no doubt dictated by superstition, others 
because the various sounds or phenomena betokened im- 
pending danger or discomfort, or because their distraction was 
not conducive to study. But all these possible hindrances 
must have reduced the actual time ipent in learning. 

The pupil was under certain obligations towards the 
teacher. In the first place, he was to remain with the teacher 
so long as his course lasted, and not to dwell with anybody 
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else.i From the Upanishads one gets the impression that 
students sometimes wandered from teacher to teacher, but il 
that were so it must either have been irregular, or else war 
found to be attended with abuses, and afterwards restricted 
Certain menial services had to be performed by the pupil 
for his teacher. This included the fetching of water and col- 
lecting fuel, and sweeping the place round the fire. Begging 
for his food was also a duty which the student had to per* 
form.* Food might be accepted from men of all castes 
except 1 Abhifastas and outcastes '. * It was to be demanded' 
if possible from strangers, but if no alms were to be obtained 
in that way the student might beg in the houses of his re- 
lations or even of his teacher.* When he returned from hi* 
begging tour the student had to announce to his teacher what 
he had received, and after receiviog his permission he might 
eat according to the prescribed rules, ‘in silence, contented 
and without greed’.* In the Middle Ages in Europe wc 
read of some students in the universities subsisting by means 
of begging ; but India far surpassed that by nuking it a ruin 
for all students, and even under modern conditions it Is not 
at all uncommon for students to find their support in this 

»*r- 

Rigid rules were laid down for the conduct of pupils- 
These included hygienic, moral, ant! religious precepts and 
the regulation of good manners. It was his duty to bathe 
daily, and to avoid 8 ‘honey, meat, perfumes, garlands, sleep 
in the daytime, ointments, collyrium, a carriage, shoes, a 
pinsol, love, anger, coveteousness, perplexity, garrulity, play* 
ing musical instruments, bathing (for mere pleasure), cleaning 
the teeth, elation, dancing, singing, calumny, and terror*, and 

* Cuuai, U. J. * ApufimU, l I. 
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all pungent foods. In the presence of bis teacher he must 
not cover his throat, cross Ms legs, or lean against a trail, or 
stretch out his feet. 1 ‘Tongue, arms, and stomach’ were 
to be kept in subjection.* Spitting, laughing, yawning, and 
{racking the joints of the fingers were also forbidden.* He 
was enjoined always to speak the truth, and to avoid bitter 
speeches.* He was always to speak in a respectful maimer 
of superiors. 1 Gambling, ‘low service’ (perhaps menial 
service other than that prescribed), taking things not offered, 
and injuring animate beings were also unlawful for a student.* 
All Brihmans were forbidden to use spirituous liquors. ? 
Chastity was strictly enjoined, and the student was not even 
to gaae at or touch women.® In the morning and evening 
the pupil was bidden to perform his devotions outside the 
village. ‘Silent he shall stand during the former, and lit 
during the latter, from (the time when one) light (is still 
visible) until (the other) light (appears).’* Oblations were 
also to be offered morning and evening to the sacred fire.” 

There were rules also for the respect due from pupil to 
teacher. Strict obedience was enjoined unless the teacher 
ordered the pupil to commit crimes which involved loss of 
caste." The pupil was on no account to contradict the 
teacher, and was always to occupy a seat Or couch lower than 
the teacher." He was always to rise in the morning before his 
teacher was up, and retire to rest at night after him." If 
spoken to by the teacher he must, if lying or sitting, rise from 
his couch or seat before he answered, and when called by the 
teacher was to approach him even though he could not see 


1 G»oUma, U. 14. 

' /W., ii. tf. 
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him. If he saw the teacher i landing or sitting in a lose* 
place, or to the leeward or to the windward, he was to rise and; 
change his position- 1 If the teacher walked, the student wa 
to walk after him.* The teacher’s name was not to be pro- 
nounced by the pupil, but if it was necessary to indicate it 
the pupil must do so by using a synonymous term. 1 Every 
morning the feet of the teacher were to be embraced by the 
pupil* There were also rules enjoining respect for the sons 
and wives and other relatives of the teacher. In Marni these 
rules are even further elaborated. 1 

The teacher was also under obligation to fulfil his duty 
towards the pupil. Not only was he to love him as his own 
son, but he was to give him full attention in the teaching of the 
sacred science, and withhold no part of it from him.' He 
was not to use the pupil for his own purposes except in time* 
of distress. After the rite of initiation has been performed 
his first duty was to instruct the pupil in the rules of personal 
purification, of conduct, of the fire worship, and of the twilight 
devotions. There is a passage in Manu* referring to the 
behaviour of the teacher towards his pupil which contains 
some excellent advice. It runs as follows : — 

* Created beiogs must be instructed in what concerns their 
welfare without giving them pain, and sweet and gentle speech 
must be used by a teacher who desires to abide by the sacred 
law. He, forsooth, whose speech and thoughts are pure and 
ever perfectly guarded, gains the whole reward which is con- 
ferred by the Vedanta. Let him not, even though in pain, 
speak words cutting others to the quick ; let him not injure 
others in thought or deed ; let him not utter speeches which 
make others afraid of him, since that will prevent him trom 
gaining heaven.' 

1 GhUou, ii. aj-ay. • n;j, B. 2 S. * Hid., ii. IS, *3- 

* /fit, I. J*. • See Mud, ck if. 
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These old-time teachers seem to have been against harsh 
punishments. Gautama says, 1 ‘ As a rule the pupil shall not 
be punished corporally. If no other course is possible he 
may be corrected with a thin rope or cane. If the teacher 
strikes him 'Kith any other instrument he shall be punished 
by the king’. Manu also allows 2 that a pupil who has com- 
mitted faults 1 may be beaten with a rope or split bamboo, 
hut on the back part of the body only, never on a noble part ; 
le who strikes them otherwise will incur the same guilt as a 
:hief '. Xpastamba, however, allows s as punishments, ' frighten- 
ng, fasting, bathing in cold water, and banishment from tho 
‘.eachei’s presence’. 

It was considered a duty for Brahmans to teach, and all the 
ime the pupil was under instruction the teacher was forbidden 
o accept a fee. When, however, the course was ended, it 
ras the duty of the pupil to offer a present to his preceptor. 
Iscept possibly in the case of rich pupils it could never have 
een ht any sense an adequate remuneration tor services per* 
wmed. Marm says,* ‘ He who knows the sacred law must 
ot present any gift to his teacher before the sam.hitr/ata 
ite performed by student on returning home) ; but when, 
ith the permission of his teacher, he is about to take the 
inal) bath, let him procure a present for the venerable man 
wording to hii ability, vis. a field, a cow, a horse, a parasol 
id shoes, a seat, grain, even vegetables, and thus give pleasure 
> his teacher 

After the course was completed the pupil performed 
rrtain bathing ceremonies, and was called a snStaka, that is, 
ic who has bathed, and he was now ready to enter upon 
ipther of the four atramat. In most cases he would marry 
id become a gjihas/ha, but some passed at once to the 
ite of a vanafrattha or ttanjash 

1 Gumma, li. 41-44. ‘ Mion, riii. *99, joo. 

* Apastarnba, f. s. ' Mar. a, li. 145, 246. 
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The foregoing account shows t« an interesting and pleasing 
picture of the life of pupil and teacher in India dating bad 
to many centuries before Christ. The pupil was under a some- 
what rigorous discipline, but there was nothing harsh or brutal 
about it, and a high ideal of moral life and character was 
held before both pupil and teacher. The latter had do mer- 
cenary motive to impel hinr to teach, but was to perform 
his office solely as a duly which he owed towards others and 
his pupil in particular; and the pupil, on the other hand, was 
trained to a simple life, whether he was rich or poor, and 
habits of discipline, reverence, and self-respect were incul- 
cated. 

Coming now to the actual teaching Gautama tells os a* 
follows 1 : — 

' Taking hold with his right hand of the left hand of hi* 
teacher, but leaving the thumb free, the pupil shall address 
his teacher, saying, “ Venerable Sir, recite I " He shall fii bis 
eyes and his mind on the teacher. He shall touch with hh 
grass the seat of the vital airs (i.t. the organs of sense located 
in his head). He shall thrice restrain his breath for the space 
of fifteen moments. And he shall seat himself on blades of 
kuta grass the tops of which are turned to the east. The five 
vyahptis (i.e. the mystic words Bhiih, Bhttvah, Svah, Satyan , 
and Purus hah) must each be preceded by tbe syllable 5* 
and with Satya. Every morning the feet of the teacher must 
be embraced by the pupil. And both at the beginning and st 
the end of a lesson in the Veda. After having received per- 
mission, the pupil shall sit down to the right of his teacher, 
turning his face towards the east or towards the north, and the 
savifri must be recited. All these acts must be performed at 
the beginning of the instruction in the Veda. The syllable 
On must precede the recitation of other parts of the Veda 
also.' 


GtuUins, i. 4$ It 
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imXmiANfc r.nt'CATiov 

llw the Itiflhtt they ml^ht get into the hindi of onanthoritei 
person*. In co urse of time they were all committed to writlog, 
but oral tradition lit itiR the method relied on for fcaadH 
down the uerrd lest Mat Muller states 1 that eren txm- 
«lay», when there are not only numaeripM but also a printed 
tett, the Vet Ur arc still patted on in the Prihinanie btaEe* 
liy oral tradition. When one coniidcr* the enormoas balk of 
tlic ucretl literature it would *eem an almost impossible tisk 
for it to hare been preserved all through so many cenfario 
in this way. Still we know it was done and is being d 0154 
down to the present lime. We need not be surprised at the 
long period of twelve years which was considered necessary 
to become acquainted with eren one Veda. Mia S!“U fr 
quotes * from a letter which he receired in 1878 from an lath 23 
gentleman (firing an account of the system as it was then- 
'A itudent of a RigieJa &Mr, if sharp and assiduous, iaiw 
about eight years to learn the DahpvJitA&i, the ten boob, 
which consist of (r) the SamAj/J or the hymns; (a) the Sri*" 
mata, the prose treatise on sacrifices, etc . ; (3) the Anty *** » 
the forest-book; (4) the GnAya-Sutrat, the rules on domes® 
ceremonies; (5-10) the si* Angas, treatises on pronunciation, 
astronomy, ceremonial, grammar, etymology, and metre- 
pupil studies every day daring the eight years, escept on e 
holidays, the so-called anaJhyUja, 1/. non-reading days. 0 
complete the work in eight years he would hare to l* 2 ® 
about 11 flokas of 31 syllables each every day.' 

R. G. Bhandarkar is also quoted with regard to the wonde 
arrangements which the Brahmans devised for the accura 
preservation of the sacred text. These were tar more com 
plicated than anything the Massoretes ever dreamed of- 3 
the samfota arrangement the words were in their natural 
order and joined together according to the Sanskrit rules 0 

1 Lectures nt tie Origin of Religion, ch. iii 

* JM. 
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them. At the beginning of each lecture the pupils embrace 
the feet £f their teacher and say, Read, Sir. The teacher 
answers, Om, Yes, and then pronounces two words, or if it 
a compound, one. When the teacher has pronounced on? 
word, or two, the first pupil repeats the first word ; but if there 
is anything that requires explanation, the pupil says, Sir; and 
after it has been explained to him (the teacher says) Om, 
Yes, Sir. In this manner they go on till they have finished * 
pralrut (question) which consists of three verses, or if they are 
verses of more than 40 to 41 syllables, of two verses. If they 
are pankti verses of 40 to 4 a syllables each, a prairta may 
comprise either two or three ; and if a hymn consists of one 
verse only, that is supposed to form a praina. After th epralna 
is finished, they have all to repeat it once more, and then to 
go on learning it by heart, pronouncing every syllable with the 
high accent. After the teacher has first told a praina to hi* 
pupil on the right, the others go round him to the right, and 
this goes on till the whole adhydya or lecture is finished j a 
lecture consisting generally of fio praina:. At the end of Jhe 
last half-verse the teacher says, Sir, and the pupil replies, On, 
Yes, Sir, repeating also the verses required at the end of * 
lecture. The pupils then embrace the feet of their teacher, 
and are dismissed. The Frdtildkhya contains a number of 
minute rules besides as to repetition of words, etc.' 

Besides the actual memorizing of the sacred books, we 
ice that the teacher was In the habit of giving explanations 
when required by the pupil. We cannot *ay what this 
amounted to in the first place. In the case of the sacred 
books themselves many pupils were perhaps content simply to 
absorb their contents without fully understanding their mean- 
ing, 1 but when other subjects and sciences arose it would seem 
probable that explanation must have been given a much larger 
place. The Sutras were composed in language to condensed 
* Dtl K< •!» p. I J above ulolte BrMmtnu. 
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Hut a considerable amount of explanation most base been 
necessary, and they were studied together with a commentary. 
In the Vpanishxds we find that the philosophic teaching given 
there is often illustrated by parables from nature, oratories 
like that of Nachiketas visiting the abode of the dead. And 
in later works like the Panehalantra and the Httopndtia we 
find stories and fables 6'iven a very important place in the 
inculcation of moral truths. India is, in fact, the home of 
fable and allegory. If the Brahman teachers, as seems likely, 
made use of this form of teaching in instructing then pupils, 
there must have been something at least to interest and to 
relieve the monotony of the laborious process of learning by 
heart. The system of teaching was individual, and each pupil 
was separately instructed by the teacher, though there may 
have been occasions when the teacher explained something to 
all the pupils at the same time. There is a passage in Manu 1 
which seems to imply that the son of the teacher sometimes 
helped his father by teaching in his father’s stead, and perhaps 
from this arose the custom which we find in vogue w later 
times of the teacher being assisted in his work by some of the 
older pupils who acted as monitors. When the Brahmanic 
system of education first arose writing was unknown in India, 
but later on, when writing came into use, the task of teaching 
it was added to the work of the teacher. v 

We hive seen that the Brihmantc education started out with 
\be idea of the teacher passing on to the pupil the traditions 
he bad himself received, and this involved primarily the learn- 
ing by heart of the sacred books, but even from the earliest 
limes the content of the education must have begun to widen 
tut, The sacrificial ritual itself gave birth to some of the 
tciences. The elaborate rales for the construction of altars 
edtothe sciences of geometry and algebra being developed, 
u>d as it was sometimes desired to erect a round altar coveting 
1 Him, U. H$. 
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the umc area n a square one, problems like squaring the circle 
had to be faced * The desire to find out propitious times and 
seasons for sacrifice and other purposes gate rise to astrology, 
from which astronomy developed. The dissection of sacrificial 
victims was the beginning of anatomy. The care taken to 
preserve the sacred text from corruption led to the develop- 
ment of grammar aod philology, while the deep questions with 
regard to the universe and man’s place in it, which were already 
being referred to in the Samhit.ts of the Vedas, and discussed 
more fully in the AranyaLat and UfanUhndt, led to the forma- 
tion of elaborate philosophical systems and the study of logic. 
Medicine also received an early development in India as weH 
as law. 

Reference has already been made to the SFJrat. These 
are the characteristic Indian text-books, and a great ma&y 
were written on all sorts of subjects. According to the tra- 
ditional Brahman view there are six subjects, the study o 
which is necessary for the reading, understanding, or sacrificial 
employment or the Veda.* These are called the Vtdjitgas, ° r 
' members of the Veda '. They comprise the following sub" 
jects — ■StisAJ (or phonetics); Chhandds (or metre); 
ran a (or grammar); Nirvku (etymology or explanation o 
words): J) etuha (or astronomy), and A'alfa (or ceremoma 
and religious practice). From these, however, other subjects 
developed, as, for example, the study of law from Kalpa. 


The study of grammar must have been taken up ® 


India 


from very early times. 3 Paqini, who is still die greatest 
recognized authority, was a native of Gandhara in the north- 
west of India. He wrote his great grammatical work about 
the fourth century c.c, but refers to no less than siity-f° ur 


nt India, pp. 93 tf. 


* R. C. Dan, Amim jmu 

* Max Muller, Sant. Lit,, p, 109. _ 

* See Sluctltanewi Ettays, H. T. Colebruoke (fti. J873), n. 33 R '» 
Micdontll, Saw, Lit., pp. 430 ff. 
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predecessors. His SS/ras containing the tules of grammar 
were in eight hooks, called the Asktadhyayi, comprising about 
four thousand aphorisms. With regard to his work Max Muller 
says that in grammar there is no more comprehensive collec- 
tion and classification of all the facts of a language than we 
find in Pimm's Si/tras.* Pacini was followed in the third 
century b.c. by Katydyana, who wrote Viritikai, or notes on 
some of Peru’s rules. Somewhat later came the AfaAfi- 
bhashya, or great commentary, of PatanjaH, which dates from 
about the second century b.c. These writers are the standard 
authorities on Sanskrit grammar, from whom there is, to 
Hindus, no appeal. Other authorities may be admitted where 
these writers are silent ; but a deviation, even by an ancient 
writer, from their rules is considered a poetical licence or a 
barbarism. There have been many grammatical works written 
in India since these early writers, but they ate all based on 
tbeit work, and to this day the Sutras of Panim ate committed 
to memory by students of Sanskrit in India. Lexicography 
was also cultivated in India at an early date, and the Sanskrit 
dictionaries are versified. The Amtroiata, a metrical lexicon 
of Sanskrit words, was composed about 500 a.d,, and is still 
committed to memory by Indian children. The Indian 
phonetics of the fifth century b.c. are such an accurate analysis 
Of the elements of language that modern ages have had much 
to learn from them. 

There were many early writers on astronomy in India, and 
th«r works were reduced to a concise and practical form by 
Aryai3a(a? who was born at Pataliputra, or Patna, in 476 a.D. 
He taught the rotation of the earth on its axis, and explained 
ihe causes of the eclipses of the sun and moon. Another 
famous Indian astronomer wa* Bhiskarachdrya, who was born 
in 11 14 a.d. Closely allied to astronomy was mathematics, 

* Leett. M Oripn of ReUpan t cb. iii. 

1 Maedonell, Sanj. Lit, pp. 434, 435, 
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which Is alio dealt with in their work] by early Indian astro- 
nomer*. Algebra was alio known, and it ii to India that the 
Weal i« indebted for ili ayitcm of numerical notation, which 
came from India through the Arabs, and is often wrongly 
attributed to them. In lome subjects, as, for example, astro- 
nomy, Indian scholars were influenced by Creek learning, bet 
the exact connection in all subjects has not been fully worked 
out. 

As the materials for the study of the subjects included in 
the six Angat increased and accumulated, such an enormous 
amount of matter would have to be worked through by in- 
tending students that it evidently became impossible for one 
student to acquire a mastery of all subjects, and so special 
schools arose for the study of special subjects. 1 In the Vetfc 
schools the chief object was to acquire a complete mastery of 
the sacred text, and this in itself was a huge task even if only 
one Veda were attempted. At first the Angat were no doubt 
short treatises, but in course of time they grew enormously in 
bulk. Grammar, for example, was developed by Pinini and 
others, and their works became in themselves voluminous. 
Other sciences also came to be developed. If a student 
aimed at committing all the Vedic texts to memory, together 
with the accompanying Angat, he might succeed in his task, 
but he could hardly have gained a real understanding of the 
subject-matter. He became simply a kind of walking library. 

It must have become necessary at some time for those 
who wished to become masters of separate subjects to restrict 
the number of works which were learned by heart and specialise 
in some part of the field of knowledge. This is made clear 
by the state of Hindu learning in India in modem times. It 
is said that there are men called Vaidiks who can recite whole 
volumes of the sacred texts. But besides this there are 

1 For the beginnings of specialization, see -Buhler, SJtJ 5* vol. ur 
pp, slri. ff. 
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specialists who have an expert knowledge of some part of the 
indent learning, such as the performance of sacrifices, grammar, 
law, or astronomy. This specialization must hare begun «» 
very early times, as the work of the grammarians like Paoiu; 
shows. Thus were formed special schools for various subject*, 
which included grammar, law, and astronomy. This speciali- 
zation begin probably about the fifth century b.c. It is thought 
that law became a special subject of study at a somewhat later 
date than grammar or astronomy, but even in some of the 
D/utrma Sutras { Vashhfha and BaudMyana) thete are traces 
that the specialization had already begun. The Manama 
DhamaUstra, or law Code of Manu, grew up in one of 
these special law schools. 

The science of medicine also was developed in India at 
early date.' One of the great authorities was Charaka, and t, e 
is said by a Chinese authority to have been the court physician 
of fAe AWdHfiff King Kam'sAU ui tie jfrsf century of our et a . 
Another great name is that of SuSruta, who lived about lt le 
fourth or fifth century a.d. It is probable that the develop- 
ment of medical science owed something to the influence c y 
Buddhism, with its strong regard Tor the sacredness of life at 5 <i 
insistence on the law of kindness. Through Arabic channels 
Indian medical science bad a great influence on the subject 
as studied and practised in Europe in the Middle Ages, a^d 
eten in the eighteenth century the operation of thinoplayy 
was borrowed from India by European surgery. Hindu pljy. 
riciansare called f’aidyai, and Ajwr-Vedie medicine, as it j s 
named, is still practised in India. 

In philosophy we can trace the beginnings of the subject 
right back to the Vfannhais, and even to the Bruhfnanat s lu i 
Simhfis. The six recognized systems or schools of phjio. 
s°I*y began to develop before the beginning of the Christian 
era, and are in three pairs, each pair having dose connection. 
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The Purvamlmaipta and the Utlaramlma’psa (or Vedanta)- 
represent orthodox Brahman thought. The former teaches 
the eternity of the Veda and explains the meaning and value 
of the ‘Way of Works’, especially of sacrificial acts. The 
latter expounds the * Way of Knowledge ’, and teaches that 
the All, or Brahman, alone truly exists and is one, and the 
soul is Brahman. The subject is synthesized with the object, 

‘ Tat tvam au ' (' Thou art That The Sankhya philosophy 
is atheistic, and teaches a species of dualism, and that salva- 
tion, or release from matter, is attained by a dear knowledge 
of the distinction between soul and matter. The Yoga is 


closely connected with the Sankhya, but postulates a personal 
God, and advocates an elaborate system of postures and 
ascetic exercises as helpful in enabling the soul to reach the 
highest truth. The Nyaya philosophy deals with logic, but it 
is not so much a treatise of formal logic as an exposition ol 
the way that salvation can be attained by the removal of £d se 
knowledge. The VmUshika presupposes a knowledge of the 


Nyaya, and often goes over the same ground. It contains a 


theory of atoms. The smallest and invisible partictes a« 


eternal in themselves, but not eternal as aggregates. 

From the most ancient times there existed in India JM“' 


manic settlements, and in connection with them parithads, ot 
assemblies of learned Brahmans, which gave dedsions on all 
points connected with the Brahmanic religion and learning' 
In the Brihadiranyaka Upanithad we read that £vetakehi wen* 
to the parithad of the Panchalas.® Max Muller says* that 
according to modem writers a parithad ought to consist of 
twenty one Brahmans, well versed in philosophy, theology. * n(1 
law. But in early periods it seems that a smaller number «* 
suffident Gautama says * that a parithad shall consist of »* 


• R. C. Dotl, Ancttnt India. ■ £ r ,k. Ar . 

• Stax Muller, Sans. Lit n pp uS-ljx. 

• CxnUmi, XXTUI. 48-51. 
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least the ten following members, namely, four men who have 
completely studied the four Vedas, three men belonging to the 
three orders enumerated first, and three men who know dif- 
ferent institutes of law. In Vasish{ha 1 and Baudhdyam it is 
said that it shall consist of four men who each know one of 
the four Vedas, a student of the Afimansa, one who knows 
the Angst, one who recites the works on the sacred law, and 
three Brahmans belonging to three different orders. The 
regulations in Manu are as follows*: — 

‘If it is asked how it should be with respect to points of 
the law which have not been specially mentioned, the answer 
is, that which Brahmans who are fcshfas propound, shall 
doubtlessly have legal force. Those Brahmans must be con- 
sidered as Sishtas who, in accordance with the sacred law, 
have studied the Veda together with its appendages, and are 
able to adduce proofs perceptible by the senses from the 
revealed texts. Whatever an assembly, consisting either ot 
at least ten, or of at least three persons who follow their pre- 
scribed occupations, declares to be law, the legal force of 
that one must not dispute. Three persons who each know 
one of the three principal Vedas, a logician, a Mimarpsaka, 
one who knows the JVirutla, one who recites the Institutes of 
the sacred law, and three men belonging to the first three 
orders, shall constitute a legal assembly, consisting of at least 
ten members. One who knows the Rtgvafa, one who knows 
the Yaiurvtda, and one who knows the Sdmavcdt, shall be 
known to farm an assembly consisting of at least three mem 
bers and competent to decide doubtful points of law Even 
that which one Brahman versed in the Veda declares to be 
law must be considered to have supreme legal force, but not 
that which is proclaimed by myriads of ignorant men.’ 

The ideal in ancient times thus seems to have been that 

1 Ku. Id. 20 ; Bi%dh. i. r, j-i] 

* Minu.riL roS-tit. 
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reduced to ihtoe. and the ipwciaiins are a logician, a Mind 1 ?' 
ula, one who know* the A’lnUfu, anti one who redtes the 
Institute* of the sacred law. So doubt the exact compoo’iio 11 
of the fjriiAjJ may hare taried in differem plaert, but the 
growth of specialiution in studies seem* to be dearly shown. 
The repre*entatircs of the three orders were a student, a 
householder, and a hermit, or according to some authorities a 
student, a householder, and an ascetic. 

These faruAaJs were in some respects like Judicial 
assemblies, and in other* like ecclesiastical synods, but ** 
those who composed them were most of them also teachers, 

‘ Quot«t by Mil Matter, Sam.ht^ pp. 12S-13J. 
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they coirtspond to a certain extent to the associations of 
teach en in the Middle Ages of Europe which developed into 
universities. Thus not only were different faculties repre- 
sented, hut even a student was a member of the f-mihad. 
The Settlement of Brihmans proficient in different branches of 
the ancient learning in various centres must hare meant the 
gathering together also of a number of students who were 
receiving instruction from them, and thus these panthad* 
would form the nucleus of something corresponding to a 
university. 

This would be specially the case in some places where a 
Urge number of Brihman teachers were gathered together, 
like towns or monastic institutions. An instance of an early 
Erihtnanic intellectual centre is Takshafcti (or Taxill). This 
vas the capital of GandhJra in North-West India, the native 
and of Pinini, the grammarian, and its site is not far from 
he modem Rawalpindi. It was a stronghold of Brihmamc 
“ruing as early as the fourth or fifth century e.<_ and perhaps 
artier. Here at the time of Alexander"* invasion the Greeks 
m came into contact with the Brihman philosophers, and 
ere astonished »t their asceticism and strange doctrines, 
lany other centres of learning, as, for example, Benares, and 
ladia, became famous in later times. In the Buddhist 
>ttem of education it was the monastery, as will be shown, 
hich was the centre of learning. Monasteries have never 
id such an important place m Hinduism as in Buddhism, 
it they have existed, and arc still to be found. Among the 
ost famous are the monasteries or mathai founded by the 
**t V’edioiist scholar 6ank*sichXiya 1 (bom arc. 788 a.d.) 
Sringeri, Badari, Dwaraka, and Puri. These institutions 
’ still in existence.* The most celebrated or them is 
’ sicliii-Uiji ni m exponent of the AJvattj, or extreme monulie 
m o' Vriiau philosophy. 

’ S* Srt [lu Of, mi lima, by C N. Kihhowwxaie 
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BRAHMAN IC EDUCATION 


Teaming, and scattered their students, but in spite of this inter- 
ruption Bi5hrr.an learning continued. 

Throughout the centuries since the Sutras were written the 
history of Brihmanic education is difficult tD trace. There 
was probably very little development with tegard to either 
theory or practice, and the subjects of the curriculum remained 
very much the same. The development of monastic institu- 
tions, and of guru worship, has already been referred to. In 
the Buddhist period the Brfhmanic learning continued side by 
side with the Buddhist. The latter was indeed largely in- 
fluenced both in its ideals and practice by the BrShmanic 
education, and borrowed many of its test-boobs from the 
Bilhmans, especially when the Buddhists adopted Sanscrit as 
a vehicle of instruction. The educational institutions of the 
Buddhists, like Nilanda, were at one period probably more 
influential and popular than those of the Brahmans. When the 
Muhammadan invasions burst upoa India both BrJhman and 
Buddhist educational institutions suffered severely, and those of 
the Buddhists gradually decayed and disappeared, a process 
*hi(h waj helped by the assimilation of Buddhism in India 
»ith Hinduism. But the Brihman education continued in 


spite of difficulties, and as the Buddhist centres of learning 
decayed those of the BrShmans became more prominent. 

Btlhman schools of Sanskrit learning were indeed scattered 
*11 over the land in numerous towns and villages. These 
■'stituiions were known as tolt. Sometimes in a town of 
special sanctity, or even of political importance, numbers of 
t ese /if/j were established side by side and constituted a kind 
o uojvenity. Examples of these are Benares and Nadia. 

. 'adii, or Navadstpa (• New Island '}, was a town founded 
w »*5j ».t>. by one of the Sen Icings of Bengal.! In taoj it 
captured by the Muhammadans. From the earliest days 

° , “ m - *- ** **' 
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11k jaironage of its Hindu rulers and in political importance, 
as well ai alto the sanctity of the site, attracted a large number 
of KhoUn who laugh! ihe Dr-thnumc learning to thousta^ 
of students, and this continued eren when, Nadii 1°** ® 
political importance. Among erudite teachers who taught o' 
Nadil are Abdihodha Yogi, a pandit who is aaid to hare 
founded there the Cnt scltool of logic ; a aubject for which 
Nadi.1 hai aince been sjieeially famous. Wander Sarbabhauno, 
another of its famous taranu, is said, while a pupil of 
PakiMdliar Mirra, the first logician of MithiLl, to hare learnt 
by heart the whole of the treatiae on logic. Among his dis- 
tinguished pupils were Raghun-ith Siromani, the author of tbe 
Did) iti, and the commentary on the Gautama Sitra ; Raghunan- 
dana Smarta Dhaiacharya, the most renowned teacher of b*® 
Itcngal, whose school is followed even to this day throughw 
the whole province ; Krishnananda Agambagis, whose *o 
on Tantra philosophy is the standard book on the subject* 
and Gauranga, or Chaitanya, the leader of a great Vaishuan 
sect in the sixteenth century. v . 

A tel consists generally of a thatched chamber ta w 
the pandit and the class meet, and a collection of mud hore 
round a quadrangle, in which the students lire in the simp® 
manner. Each student has his own hut, in which there B 
scarcely any furniture except his brass water-pot and mat. * 
student remains at the tal often for eight or ten years, ac ® 
ing to whether he is studying law or logic. The pandit 
not always live at theyW, but comes every day on which stu 
takes place, from an early hour till sunset. The huts * 
built and repaired at his expense. No fees are charged, 
until recent years the pandit even helped to provide his f^P 
with food and clothing. He himself obtained the necessW 
funds by grants and by the presents which his fa®* ^ 
teacher ensured to him at^ religious ceremonies. The* 1 _ 
number of students in a tol is about twenty-fire, though 
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may be more. These, in most cases, have no means of 
subsistence. The teachet provides them with shelter and 
free tuition, and food and clothes they obtain from him and 
also from shopkeepers and landholders and by begging at the 
chief festivals. 

At Nadia the chief study is logic, but law and grammar are 
also taught Dialectical discussions are frequently held, and 
the ambition of the student is to gain success at one of these 
discussions held at a festival, and by adroit and hair-splitting 
arguments to silence his opponent. Professor Cowell, who 
visited the schools at Nadii in 1867, says : * 1 1 could not help 
looking at these unpretending lecture-halla with a deep interest, 
as 1 thought of the pandits lecturing there to generation after 
generation of eager, inquisitive minds. Seated on the floor 
with his “corona" of listening pupils round him, the teacher 
expatiates on those refinements of infinitesimal logic which 
make a European’s brain dirzy to think of, but whose laby- 
rinth a trained Nadii student will thread with unfaltering 
precision. I noticed during my visit middle-aged and even 
grey-haired men among the students.’ 

The nutaber of A/rand of students at Nadia seems to have 
fluctuated considerably. In 1816 there were said to be 
46 schools and 380 pupils; but in 1818, Ward estimated 
31 schools only, but as many as 747 students; and in 18*9 
H. H. Wilson found about 500 to 600 pupils. The numbers 
for more recent years are as follows: In 1864, it tots and 
■ 5 ° pup'ds; in 188 r, 20 Ms and too pupils; in igor, 40 
toll and 274 pupils; in 1908, 30 Ms and 250 pupils. Of the 
3* schools which Ward found, 17 studied logic, n studied 
law, and the other 3 poetry, astronomy, and grammar 
respectively. 

William Ward gives us* some interesting sidelights on 

1 Quoted to AWri GuWlffr, p tSi, 

• WirJ.fi 4»3* 
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Ilr.thmanic education as he found it, especially in Bengal, at 
Hie beginning of the nineteenth century. He says that Hindu 
colleges or schools were called ' Chutooshpathee that is, the 
place where four ilstras were studied. These four were 
grammar, law, the furanai, and the dttrianas (or philosophy). 
Tilts word was corrupted to * Chouparee ’. The places of 
learning were usually built of clay, and consisted sometimes of 
three rooms and sometimes of eight or ten, in two rows, with 
a reading-room open on all sides at the farther end. These 
huts were frequently creeled at the expense of the teacher, 
who not only solicited alms to raise the building, but also to 
feed his pupils. Ward says that three kinds of Brahmanic 
schools existed in Bengal. In the first, grammar and poetry 
as well as the furJgas and smyttn were studied; in the 
second kind the law works and the furinai-, and in the third 
the Nyaya Doriana, or logic. Select works were read and 
explained, but there was no instruction by lectures. The 
lessons were committed to memory and then explained by the 
teacher. In other parts of India, he says, colleges were 
not common, but individuals at their houses taught grammar, 
and mendicant Brihmans taught the Vedas and other Sistras 
at the mafAat, or monastic.institutions, where they rested. No 
fees were received from the pupils, but they received presents 
from them. Unless patronized by a rich man the subsistence 
of the teacher was in most cases a scanty one. Pupils were 
generally over twelve years of age, and were generally main- 
tained by their parents, and resided either at the college or at 
the house of some neighbour. In Benares IVard found Sj 
mafias and 1371 pupils. The average number of pupils to 
each teacher was r6 or 17. Some of these schools studied 
the Veda, some only grammar, some studied poetry, some the 
Vedanta, some logic and law, and some astronomy. W*rd 
also gives lists of schools at Nadia and Calcutta, and 
mentions many other places where Sanskrit schools existed. 
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With tcgjtd to libraries. be says that some colleges contained 
« Luny is ten, and others as many as forty or fifty volumes, 
like students in other parts of the world these Brihmanic 
pupils were not always ideal in their behaviour, and WaTd 
mentions their extravagance, night frolics, robbing of orchards, 
and other misdemeanours. With regard to the motives which 
led to pupils undergoing this form of education. Ire says that 
learned Brlhmans were more esteemed by the Hindus than 
vgnonni ones, and received more costly presents. Offices 
under Government also were open to those Brahmans who had 
a knowledge of the sttient law. Moreover, those who were 
going to perform the priestly rites for Hindu families needed 
at leait some knowledge of Hindu learning. 

With regard to the old BrJhmanic education as it exist* in 
India to-dsy, the last Quinquennial Review of Education in 
India state* 1 that in >91* there existed it;S private Sanskrit 
school*. Most of these would be schools of the old type. 
They had decreased from jdjo in 1507. Mr.dc la Fosse, 
tpcahing of the United Provinces, is quoted as saying,* 

1 5 antknt/*J/ 4 rAi 7 j/ of the indigenous type . , . are, generally 
speaking, rather poorly attended. They are to be found where 
the number of the Brlbman population is sufficient to create 
a demand for the learning of a little Sanskrit and Hindu 
astrology. The pupils seem to spend their time in casting 
horoscopes, or divining auspicious days and times for com. 
meriting occupation*. Tbe schools may be classed as pro- 
fcsuonal, for the scholars are destined to earn theft livelihood 
by presithng at or helping in the performance of those re- 
ligious cne monies which make up to large a pan of the life 
e* the orthodox Hindu villager. In some 1 little Hindi u 
taught and also writing, but not much attention is paid to this 
side of the work.* 

At the present lime the spread of education on Western 
»VJ.u.pa* 
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lines has meant that the majority even of Brahman youths 
'"ho wish for in education that will give them the opportunity 
of obtaining good employment have forsaken the old system 
of learning ; but it is still to be found, although the extent of 
its operations has been considerably curtailed. It is rare 
indeed to find those who pass through all the four stages of 
student, householder, hermit, and wandering ascetic ; but it is 
interesting to find that not only does the rite of initiation 
still take place, but that it preserves some at least of the 
features of early times in its outward ceremonies. Thus 1 in 
the performance of the ceremony in some parts of India 
to-day, it is the custom to light a sacred fire which is kept 
alight during the days that the ceremony lasts and is fed with 
the twigs of certain trees. The father of the youth takes the 
place of the teacher, and when the sacred cord is put on, it 
has attached to it a bit of skin of a deer, if procurable. This 
seems to be a relic of the old custom of Brih manic students 
wearing certain skins as part of their dress. After the initia- 
tion the father at once proceeds to teach the boy lb egayaM 
prayer, and after initiation the novice .begins to ask alms of 
those present. He is also instructed during these days in the 
morning, midday, and evening prayers and other ceremonies. 
Thus the initiation of the brahmachdri is still carried out very 
much as it was in India more than two thousand five hundred 
years ago, though it is not, except in a few cases, followed by 
the actual study of the Vedas and the accompanying sciences. 

In ancient times probably most Brahmans passed through 
the period of studentship, but they did not necessarily atl 
become teachers, and in Manu certain other occupations are 
admitted as allowable for a Brahman. With regard to K*ha- 
triyas and VaMyas, who were also eligible for studentship, it 
is impossible to say how many of them really undertook the 
responsibilities of this position. As shown elsewhere, it i» 

1 J £. Pai&tU, Til Uni* el /Tome, pp. & * 
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probable that for them the study of the Veda was something 
far less serious than for young Brlhraans, and the duties which 
they had to perform in Uft roust have necessitated their receiv- 
ing the education suitable for their special callings before they 
became adults. Probably they tended lesj and less to attend 
the Brihtnanic schools, and vocational schools, or at least 
domestic training, for their future duties in life were developed. 
The Madras were always shut out from Brdhmanic education, 
and they also developed their own system of training for the 
young craftsman. The popular system of education, which 
will be noticed in a later chapter, also grew up to meet a need 
for Which the Bribmanic schools made no provision. 

Some of the ideals of the ancient Btlhmamc education will 
be discussed further in a separate chapter, as well as the 
causes of its decline, but reviewing it briefly as a whole, one 
may say that, like the Muhammadan education with which it 
has many points of lim'ilarity, it was at least not inferior to the 
education of Europe before the Revival of Learning. Not 
only did the Brahman educators develop a system 1 jif educa- 
tion which survived the crumbling of ero^rts and the ! changes 
of society, but they also, through all thoBe^hoysanSs' of years, 
kept aglow the torch of higher learning, ynd numierVtt amongst 
them many great thinkers who have Wt^&ieiCciatk not Vhta 
upon the learning of India, but upon ft e iiftellectual life of the 
world. 



CHAPTER II 


THC EDUCATION OF SOME SPECIAL CLASSES OF 
THE COMMUNITY 

The early Vedic schools for ihe training of priests seem to 
have been confined to the youths of the priestly class, and the 
Brahmans kept in their families the ancient literature which 
formed the basis of all higher education. Even in quite early 
times, however, it is evident that some of the non-Buhmans 
attained to a high degree of notoriety as men of wisdom. 
There is, for example, a certain king Janaka, of Vldeha, 1 who 
is referred to in the Eriihmanas and the Vpanishais as gain- 
ing distinction in debates with learned Brihmans. Other 
royal sages also are mentioned, like Chitra GJngyayani * and 
Ajitaiatru, 1 who were able to give Brahmans instruction on 
deep questions of philosophy. In early days such instruction 
as the young Kshatriyas and Vaiiyas received would presum- 
ably be given by their fathers and confined to teaching them 
the duties of their particular calling in life. It probably 
marks the growing power of the Brahmans that at some time 
the training of the young Kshatriyas and Vaiiyas came Into 
their hands, and it became the exclusive privilege of the 
Brahman caste to give instruction. Even at the time when 
the hymns of the (tigveda were being composed it was the 
custom for the chieftains or nobles to have a Brahman as a 

1 datapaths Srahmana, at. 6, a, to 

* fCauihitaki Up, *. 

• firih. Ar Up, II. I 
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domestic priest or chaplain, ailed ifurcAi/a,' and it is easy 
to see how the instruction ol the sons of his patron ■would 
come under his cate, and that this system would gradually be 
extended to all the Aryan youth as the power of the Brihman 
priesthood increased. 

% the time that the earliest Dharmasulras which *re 
extant were composed {circa 30© ® c.) the system was in full 
working order, and it had become customary ' for Kshatriyt* 
and Vaiiyas, as well as for Brahmans, to be initiated with the 
sacred thread as a preliminary to entering upon the period of 
school life under Brahman teachers, which was to occupy at 
least twelve years. The difference in the time of initiation, 
and of dress to be worn by the three 1 twice-bom ' castes, has 
already been referred to in the previous chapter. 4 The later 
age at which the Kshatriyas and VaiSyas were supposed tD 
start their schooling must be taken to indicate that its character 
»« for them somewhat different from the instruction which 
the young Brlhmaa received. The latter was at school to be 
prepared for bis future vocation as a priest and a teacher, and 
much that he would require to know would not only be useless 
to the youths of the other castes, but it is not likely that the 
Erthmana would wish to communicate all the mysteries of 
their priestly office to them. For the Kshatriyas and VaiSyas, 
‘studying the Veda.’ must have meant much less than for the 
Bt&msns. It may have included the memorizing of Ibe 
Vtdic hymns, and in acquaintance with the philosophic teach- 
ing of the UpanishaJi, and certain parts of the six Artgas, 
w* m were necessary for the understanding of the Vedic 
tests, or for an acquaintance with duties to be performed in 
thwr subsequent life. It was also fox them, as well as for the 
Eiihrnans, regarded as a time of airama or discipline, and a 
stage a the preparation for the life after death. 


• Guiana, t r i. 

’ See pp 18 S. 
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Tlin EDUCATION OF SOME SPECIAL CLASSES OF 
THE COMMUNITY 

Tin early Vetlic schools for the training of priests seem to 
have been confined to the youths of the priestly class, and the 
Brahmans kept in their families the ancient literature which 
formed the basis of all higher education. Even in quite early 
times, however, it is evident that some of the non-Brfhmarn 
attained to a high degree of notoriety as men of wisdom. 
There is, for example, a certain king Janalca, of Videha,' who 
is referred to in the Briihmanas and the Upantshads as gu°' 
ing distinction in debates with learned Brahmans. Other 
royal sages also are mentioned, like Chitra Gangyayani * and 
AjataSatru,’ who were able to give Brahmans instruction on 
deep questions of philosophy. In early days such instruction 
as the young Kshatriyas and Vaiiyas received would presum- 
ably be given by their fathers and confined to teaching them 
the duties of their particular calling in life. It probahy 
marks the growing power of the Brahmans that at some tim e 
the training of the young Kshatriyas and Vaiiyas came into 
their hands, and it became the exclusive privilege of t e 
Brahman caste to give instruction. Even at the time w en 
the hymns of the Rigveda were being composed it was t e 
custom for the chieftains or nobles to have a Brahman as 8 

1 datapath* Brahmana, li. 6, S, I ft 
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domestic priest or chaplain, called a furohita ,' and it is easy 
to see how the instruction of the sons of hi3 patron ■would 
come under his care, and that this system would gradually be 
extended to all the Aryan youth as the power of the Brahman 
priesthood increased. 

By the time that the earliest Dharmasuh as which are 
ertant were composed ( area 500 b c.) the system was in full 
working order, and it had become customary * for Kshatriyas 
and Vaiiyas, as «ell as for Brahmans, to be initiated with the 
sacred thread as a preliminary to entering upon die period of 
school life under Brahman teachers, which was to occupy at 
least twelve years. The difference in the lime of initiation, 
and of dress to be worn by the three ' twice-bom * castes, has 
already been referred to in the previous chapter. 8 The later 
age at which the Kshatriyas and VaUyas were supposed to 
start their schooling must be taken to indicate that its character 
was for them somewhat different from the instruction which 
the young Brahman received. The latter was at school to be 
prepared for his future vocation as a prtest and a teacher, and 
much that he would require to know would not only be useless 
to the youth* of ihe other castes, but it is not likely that the 
Brlhmans would wish to communicate all the mysteries of 
their priestly office to them. Foe the Kshatriyas and Vaiiyas, 

1 studying the Veda ’ must have meant much less than for the 
Brihmans. It may have included the memorizing of the 
Vtdic hymns, and an acquaintance with the philosophic teach- 
ing of the Upanishadi K and certain parts of the six Angai, 
such as were necessary for the understanding of the Vedic 
texts, or for an acquaintance with dunes to be performed in 
their subsequent life. It was also for them, as well as for the 
Brahmans, regarded as a time of iirama or discipline, and ». 
stage in the preparation for the life after death. 

1 A'/ftWj, (. 1. 

* CaaUOM, 1 i l I. 
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IVarritn ,— ll tern* most like!/ that ai lime went on the 
* study of the Veda' for the Ksliatriyis and Vaiiyas became 
(till more attenuated, and that their education was more and 
more confined to those subjects which had a more direct 
leafing on their future calling. It has been shown in the 
previout chapter how the special schools of law, grammar, etc.,, 
began to grow out of the lit Angat, somewhere about the fifth 
century n.c. The Dharmaiutrat are connected with kalp/i}. 
and they contain not only the beginnings of law afterwards 
developed in the DAarmai.it/rai, but also instruction on tfiel 
duties of the king. This was no doubt the germ of the science 
of politics which was afterwards dereloped in the works 
known as Nitiiastrat and A rthai.it Irai. 

In the Dharmasufras of -Apastimba, Baadhhf&fii, and 
Vasishtha there is no mention of the subjects to be studied 
by the king, but in Gautama* it is said that he shall be 'fully 
. instructed in the threefold sacred science and in logic’.* « 
further says « that the administration of justice shall be by 
the Veda, the DAarmai.it/ra ,» the Angat, and the Fvranaf so 
that it may be presumed that the royal princes were expected 
to become acquainted with these also during their period o 
schooling. A knowledge of the use of arms and of military 
skill was, of course, necessary, and a great deal of the time o 
the young Kshatriyas must hare been given to learning their 
duties as warriors. Already in the hymns of the g igveda there 
is a passage* which appears to refer to military combats 

1 //. 'ceremonial and religious practices* (see p. 4s). 

* Gautama, *[. . 

1 rW., xi. 3. The word translated ‘logic 1 is awilrMi 11 10 
Arthaiditra, ii (see p. 63). 

' Gautama, xi. 19. 

* Bolder considers this word as probably in interpolation, for it *** 
included in the Angat as part of Ka/pa. 

• Purina, u, ancient legendary rates. 

• Pigvrda, i* 4a, j, 
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amongst young warriors, and as the Kshatriyas became marked 
off from the other castes as those whose function it was to fight 
for their protection, the practice of arms must have become 
more highly specialiied. In the SfaAdt&arata 1 we read* how 
the young 1’igdu and Ktmi princes were instructed in the 
wrious kinds of military skill. This included fighting on 
horseback and on elephants, in chariots and on the ground. 
The weapons used were the club, the soord, the lance, the 
spear, the dart, and above all the bow. The preceptor of 
these young princes in the use of arms is said to have been 
not, as we might have supposed, a Kshatnya warrior, but a 
learned Brahman named Drona. The purpose of the author 
may have been to exalt the dignity of the Brahman caste by 
showing how the Kshatrtyas learned even their own special 
functions from the Brahmans. In the Ramayaaa s of VSImiki 
we read with regard to Rama and his brothers * — 

'And among all those princes, the eldest, Rama, tike unto 
Ketu, and the special delight of his father, became the object 
of general regard, even as the selPcreate Himself. And all 
of them were versed in the Vedas, and heroic, and intent upon 
the welfare of others. And all were accomplished in know- 
ledge, and endowed with virtues, and among them all, the 
exceedingly puissant Rama, having truth for prowess, was the 
desire of every one, and spotless tike unto the Moon himself. 
He could ride on elephants and horses, and was an adept in 
managing cars (chariots), and he was ever engaged in the 
study of arms and aye occupied in ministering unto his sire. 
• . . Those best of men, ever engaged in the study of the 
Vedas, were accomplished in the art of archery, and always 
intent upon ministering unto their father.' 

1 The original germ of this epic dates from about the fifib century AC., 
but it contains east additions of post-Christian limes 
' M. N. Dull's translation, pp. 190 f. 

* Oiiginal genu ana 500 a c, 

' M. If. DuU'c translation, BSlchSaJan, pp. 51 f. 
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.V xrnr w Kj^ev'f. b«-?**-en po * c. W «1 the r : *c of 
th «• kfl-tryin «tyij«ty fjn rc ) iVr? se-ntt to Kir? been I 
<«r ti.tyrd>U des* logment of Kshitrfys education. The science 
of p»>I !i«u Ks ( ffrmn o*. end much more attention was green 
I » fitting ymr-g fruvri fur t?>e duties of their high office- "V 
K«*c e sahutV picture of this education in the A rtf ilhtn of 
Kau'dyt. The cumber of authorities whose d.ffierent opinions 
he quotes and sometimes rrfjtes shows how the science of 
purities lad dnchfeil, and amongst Other things there nt * 
considerable interest as to what was the best kindofedueatton 
foe a young prince to rereire. ft is not impossible that this 
development in royal ttijranon may hare been a result of the 
desire of some Indian rulers to improve the efficiency of their 
kingdomi in s icw of the possibilities of Persian invasion from 
the weit, for the Indus valley had been innesed and formed 
into a tatrapy by Darius fajs-aSj ».c.J, and the raid o 
Alexander (yay-ja^ n.c.) would have itimalaied this desire. 

Dut whether this was so or not, it seems certain that a con- 
siderable development of royal education took place about 
this period. 

The Art\.iktstra of Kautilya 1 is ascribed to Kautilya, also 
known as ChAnalya, the llrihman who overthrew the binda 
dynasty and placed Chandragupta Maurya on the throne. 

If he was the author, the work would be dated somewhere 
between 3*1 and ag 5 b.c The authenticity,* however, has 
been disputed, and the book may have been based on the 
* Translated by Mr. R. Shamaiasiry. 

» For authenticity, sec fcumul 0/ Rrjal Ana'll Sotitty, I9>*»T- , 3 <x 
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teaching of Kiotilya, although not by his hand, and belong 
id its present form perhaps to the first century b.c , while 
incorporating older matter. In any case it is a remarkable 
document, and throws a most \aluable light on the system 
of administration and social life at the time of the Mautyan 
Empire. It is a manual of political science. Machiavellian 
m its principles, for the use of kings, and amongst other 
things outlines an educational programme for royal princes. 

Kautilya holds I that there are four sciences which should 
he included in the royal education. These are AnVtishkl, 
•he triple Vedas, rSrta, and Da* dumb. AnvtisAtit is defined 
a* comprising the Sdnkhja, Yoga, and Lokdyala philosophies. 
VSrta includes a knowledge of agriculture, cattle-breeding, 
and trade. Davdanlti is the science of government, including 
a knowledge of criminal law. It seems, however, that the 
authorities were not agreed as to the number of the sciences 
to be taught, and though Kauplya holds that the four sciences 
mentioned above should be studied, he says that others held 
different opinions. The school of Manu (Mttnava) held that 
philosophy was only a special branch of Vedic study, and that, 
therefore, there were only three sciences to be studied. The 
school of Brihaspati held that there were only two sciences, 
Varta and Damfanili, for Veda study, they said, was 1 only an 
abridgment for a man experienced in temporal affairs which 
means, presumably, that a young prince or Kshatriya would 
ntrt have the time to obtain more than a very casual acquaint- 
ance with the Vedas. The school of USanas declared that 
there was only one science, the science of Daqdaiuk, all others 
having their beginning in that. 

Hiving thus outlined the curriculum, Kautilya in another 
chapter* gives some further particulars with regard to his 
schema of education. Although he admits four sciences as 
enumerated above, he says that the fust three are dependent 

1 ArtAa4iistra x cb. h. 1 ch. v. 
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on Danfant/i, for Day fa (punishment), which alone can 
procure safety and security of life, is, in its turn, dependent on 
discipline, 

‘Discipline, 1 he says, ‘is of two kinds: artificial and 
natural ; for instruction can render only a docile being con- 
formable to the rules of discipline, and not an undocile being. 
The study of sciences can tame only those who are possessed 
of such mental faculties as obedience, bearing, grasping, 
retentive memory, discrimination, inference, and deliberation, 
but not others devoid of such faculties.' By natural disci- 
pline he means, it woufd seem, the discipline which arises 
from the docility of the pupil ; for those who have not this 
there is the artificial discipline of punishment. 

‘Sciences,’ he continues, ‘shall be studied, and their pre- 
cepts strictly observed under the authority of specialist 
teachers. Having undergone the ceremony of tonsure, the 
student shall learn the alphabet and arithmetic. After investi- 
ture with the sacred thread, he shall study the triple Vedas, 
the science of Amlkshikt under teachers of acknowledged 
authority, the science of Varta under Government superinten- 
dents, and the science of Danfaulti under theoretical and 
practical politicians.’ 

It would seem from this that the last two studies were to 
be learnt in very close contact with their practice in actual 
life. 

With regard to the length of the course we are told 
that ‘the prince shall observe celibacy till ho becomes 
sixteen years old. Then he shall observe the ceremony of 
tonsure and marry If the investiture with the sacred thread 
took place in accordance with the regulations given in the 
Dharmas utras in the eleventh year after conception, the 
course would thus last six years, which is much shorter than 
the twelve years prescribed as necessary for the Brakmaihjri 
to learn one Veda, it is, of course not impossible that the 
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study of Virtu acid DatfdarUd at least may have been con- 
tinued even after marriage. 

During the period of study the young prince was to be 
placed under the strict supervision of his teachers. 1 In main- 
taining efficient discipline he shall ever and invariably keep 
company with aged professors of sciences in whom alone 
discipline has its firm root.’ 

The hours of study were thus planned out. * He shall 
spend the forenoon in receiving lessons in military arts con- 
cerning elephants, horses, chariots, and weapons, and the 
afternoon in hearing the Jtihiso'. Itihasa is said to include 
PurSfa, Itivptta (history), Akhjiyika (tales), Udaharant, 
(illustrative stories), Dharmoiistra, and Arthai'utra. Tbi 
first four would include mythological and epic tales, ant 
those moral fables and stories such as were collected (after- 
wards) in the Fanehatantra and the Hitopadelal The las' 
two Include what would now be termed law and politics 
science, and a ould cover the theoretical parts or VSrta ani 
Datfdaniti. 

' During the rest of the day and nights he shall not onlj 
receive new lessons and revise old lessons, but also hear ovei 
and again what has not been clearly understood.* 

It is curious that in this outline of the day's work there b nr 
mention of the study of the Veda or philosophy. One eanno' 
help wondering, in spite of the opinion of Kautilya that they 
should be included in the programme of studies, whether they 
received very serious attention in the case of the younf 

Kautilya goes on to say that ‘from hearing ensues know 
ledge; from knowledge ateady application (jiga) is possible 
and from application, self-possession (itm/rraffj) ii possible 
This i» what is meant by efficiency in learning (rij/iijmar 
rtjraw). The king who is well educated and disciplined ii 
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sciences, devoted to good government of his subjects, and 
bent on doing good to all people, will enjoy the earth 
unopposed 

The programme of education thus outlined is by no means 
an unworthy scheme for the education of a young prince. It 
Shows the wonderful powers which these early Brahman educa- 
tors had of adapting their system to the needs of the pupils, 
and of devising a vocational training for the sons of noble 
families. It is not cleat whether this education was confined 
to those who were the scions of ruling houses or whether other 
young Kshatriyas shared in its advantages, hut it would seem 
not unlikely that noble families would seek to give their sons 
an education at least approximating to that which princes 
received. 

In the Law of Manu, which is considered to date, in it* 
present form, from about aoo aj>., though based on an older 
Martova Dharma Sutra , it is said with regard to the education 
of a king, 1 ‘From those versed in the three Vedas let him lea™ 
the threefold sacred science, the primeval science of govern- 
ment, the science of dialectics, and the knowledge of the 
supreme Soul, from the people the theory of the various 
trades and professions’. According to the Arthatistra* the 
school of Manava held that there were three sciences to be 
studied, namely, the Vedas and the philosophy based on them, 
the science of government {Dandanitf), and agriculture and 
trade ( %'arii), so that these three are presumably covered by 
the subjects mentioned in the Law of Manu. 

It is to be presumed that, as in the ordinary BilhtOamc 
study, the work was based on a knowledge of the gramma 1 
of the Sanskrit language- The story contained in the KathS- 
sarit-sagara * of the king who did not know hit Sapsbrit 

f Mina, rij. 43 

* St* p. 63. 

* A'tlU-iaril-iJfor*, T U vt 108-164 ‘ 
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gramma? seems to show that some royal pupils did not 
always find it easy to masttT all its intricacies. 

With regard to text books those used in the ordinary 
Brahman schools for Vedic study would sme also for the 
Kshatriyas in so far as they studied the same subjects, htjt 
there were two developments which atose to meet the needs 
of the special training required by them. We have already 
referred to the N it lustra or Arthalastra as a manual of 
political science. The Arthalastru of Kautilya, from which 
we have quoted above, is an example, and there were probably 
many which have not survived- This Arihalislra contains a 
detailed account of the duties of the king and of his officials, 
and of the way the administration was carried 00, and in 
connection with the work of the superintendents of different 
departments contains a good deal of information with regard 
to agriculture and trade, and thus included probably what was 
to be taught to the princes unde* the heading of Voria, It 
also contains several chapters cm the military science of those 
days. The A'lfuaro, or Essence 1 / C endud, is a metrical 
treatise by an author named KSmandaka. It is evidently 
based on the teaching of the Arthalistra of Kautilya, and 
contains in a condensed form many of the principles of policy 
taught in the Arthalistra. It belongs to about the third 
century n.o., or perhaps later. But the Erlhman preceptors, 
finding perhaps that their royal or noble pupils did not always 
take kindly to the effort of studying the political wisdom of 
the Arthalistra, devised the plan of using tables and stories as 
a vehicle for the teaching of this science. ‘It* is a combina- 
tion highly characteristic of a civili ration of which the two 
most important features were the intellectual passion and 
subtlety of the flrShman Schools on the one hand, and the 
village life of a humorous people on the other.' The Pan- 
thj/jnfrj e*istcd in the first half of the sixth century A.O., but 

1 J K-AS , 1)19, pji. 9 C 6 C 
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the T sttrikkylyAS, which is considered to be its most 
original and earliest form, was compovd many centuries 
earlier.* ft It introduced with the story of a certain king 
who had three particularly idle and stupid sons. He wished 
to find a teacher for them, and at last met with a certain 
Hrihman, who promised in six months to gire the young 
princes such instruction that they should surpass all others 
In the knowledge of right conduct. For the accomplishment 
of |iis object he composed Ihe Ftinihalantra. It consists 
of a scries of fables which illustrate various points of moral 
conduct, and expose many human rices, like the intriguing of 
courtiers and the faithlessness of women. The Brihmans 
themselrri do not escape satire, which is levelled, for example, 
against their avarice and hypocrisy. The Ifi/a/adth is a 
similar collection of fables, later than the Fanchatantra, on 
which it is based, but the date of which is quite uncertain.* 
There are also other collections of fables like them, as, for 
instance, the Katha-sarit-sigara. The AfaAJtAJra/a contains 
a great deal of didactic material embedded in the story, and 
this may also have been used in tbe instruction of young 
nobles. For stories of heroes they had the epic poems like 
the MaMbharata and the Ramayana, and at a later date 
there were in Rajasthan many bards who wrote in verse 
chronicles of the deeds of heroes. These bardic chronicles 
begin about 700 a.d., and were composed in the vernacular. 

This education was kept by the Brahmans closely in their 
hands, and tbe various Sutras and SJsfras, which have come 
down to us, written, of course, by Brahmans, again and again 
insist on the duty of the Kshatriyas to protect and give 
honour to the Brahmans. It was forbidden to a Ksbatriya 
to teach, 8 and though the injunction in Manu that the king 
1 y.R.A.S^ 1910, pp. 966 ff. Dr. Hertel thinks between 300 B.C. 
and 5?o a.d., and nearer tbe earlier limit Dr. F. W. Thomas saps *' 
least as old as 300 a . d . 


* Mans, x. JJ. 
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should learn 1 ‘from the people the theory of the various 
trades and professions’ seem* to imply that in the subjec 
of fSrfj others besides Brihmans might be called in t( 
give instruction to the young princes, and this would *eeit 
probable also in the matter of military skill, yet BrJhmar 
control dominated throughout. The king was in fact prac 
tically enjoined to regard himself as a pupil even after hi 
had assumed his position as a ruler. Thus in Kautilya’: 
Arthaiittra * wc are told — 

‘ Him whose family and character arc highly spoken of 
who is wetl educated in the Vedas and the six Angas, i: 
skilful in reading portents providential or accidental, is wcl 
versed in the science of government, and who is obedient 
and who can prevent calamities providential or human br 
performing such expiatory rites as arc prescribed in th< 
AVusrvavtdj, the king shall employ as high priest. As s 
student bis teacher, a son his father, and a servant his master 
the king shall follow him. That Kshatriya breed which i: 
brought up by Brahmans, is charmed with the counsels of good 
councillors, and which faithfully follows the precepts of tht 
Sastras, becomes invincible, and attains success though unaided 
with weapons.’ 

The important position and authority thus claimed foi 
the preceptor of the prince was no doubt influenced anc 
intensified by the tendency in the Biahmanic schools, wbicl 
we have noticed in a previous chapter,* to exalt the teachei 
to such a position that he was regarded as an object ol 
worship. It is quite possible that some rulers may have 
shaken themselves free from such a position, but the insti- 
tution of the purohita, to whom was entrusted the religious, 
moral, and intellectual education of the young princes and 
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unlawful to strike below the navel. Wrestling seems to have 
been popular in India, and still is at the present day. Many 
wrestling schools exist which have strict rules as to what 
is considered allowable. Tod 1 mentions that amongst the 
Rajput tnbes, which were organized on a kind of feudal basis, 
youthful candidates were initiated to military fame in much 
the same way as young men in Europe in the Middle Ages 
became knights. The ceremony of initiation was called * ihttrg 
t jnd.il or binding of die sword, and took place when the young 
K4jput was considered fit to bear arms. At this ceremony 
the young warrior was presented with a lance, and his sword 
was buckled to his ude. The spirit of chivalry thus incul- 
cated must have set before these young nobles a high ideal 
of valour and virtue, and this is reflected in the epic stories 
and in the bardic chronicles of RajaUhan, which contain 
many stories of noble deeds and kaightly heroism. The 
typical warrior hero of India is found in Rama, whose story 
is told not only in the Sanskrit Ramaya** of Vilmlki, but in 
many vernacular imitations, of which the most famous is the 
Hindi Ramayana of Tulsl Das (or Ram Chan! Manas), which 
was written about 1600 a-d. Indian authors never tire of 
telling the story of this hero again and again, and although it 
is possible to criticize many points ui Ramis character, it 
certainly holds forth a high ideal of life and virtue. 

We may say that the education of the young Indian nobles 
was not inferior to that of the European knights in the times 
of chivalry, and was very much like it in many respects. The 
note of personal ambition and of adventure for adventure’s 
sake seems much less prominent in the Indian ideal than in 
the European, and perhaps hardly existed, and the gentler 
virtues such as patience and filial devotion were much more 
emphasized, as we see in 'the story of Rama. The idea that 
the king and the nobles bad a duty to perform to society in 
> Tod, 6 $, sis. 
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trade. These schools are amongst the indigenous primary 
schools which will be referred to in a later chapter. They 
have probably existed from old times, but like so many 
things in India, it is difficult to say whether they are really 
very ancient or not. But whenever they started it must have 
been because the traders found it more satisfactory for a 
boy to have acquired some education before he began actual 
work in the shop. It is not impossible that the indigenous 
primary schools started in this way. Of this more will be 
said later. They are evidence that the Brfhmanic schools 
failed to supply the real needs of the community even in the 
matter of teaching reading and writing, and that other castes 
felt compelled to start more useful schools of their own. 

Craftsmen. — As time went on the original four castes of 
early times became very greatly divided and subdivided, 'lhe 
BrJhman and Kshatriya castes still held their position, but 
the Vaiiyas became mingled with the masses of the surround- 
ing population. In course of ages the number of castes 
became very numerous, and specially all those engaged to 
particular occupations became separated from others a* 
castes. There came to be, for example, castes of carpenters, 
tailors, goldsmiths, and large numbers of others similar- » n 
modern times a man does not always follow the profession Of 
trade of his particular caste, but in ancient times probably * j 
or almost all, did so. The technical and professional i* 1 
developed in each caste was passed on from generation to 
generation. 

India is a land of villages, and even at the present day 
with a growing commercial activity it i* said that nine-tent 
of the population lire in villages. Each village is usually an 
agricultural community * more or less self-contained, hu 
rrs/umen are needed by the husbandman, so beside* 
farmers and agricultural labourers there dwell in each villag* 

» &» 7*a InAam Crj/Umum, A. K. Cooeumv*®/. & 1 
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certain artisans and others. In addition to the Brahman 
priest and jjetisXt, or astrologer, there 11117 be carpenter, 
blacksmith, potter, and washerman. Others who are present 
may be the barber (who also performs some surgical opera- 
tions), the scavenger, the tailor, the leather worker, the gold- 
smith, and so on. These craftsmen have certain privileges, 
and arc entitled to certain payments in grain from the fanner 
for their services. The position of these persons and the 
manner of their payment varies in different parts of India, 
but the same features are everywhere found. 

Some or the occupations are very ancient In the 
(tigrcdo 1 the following me mentioned : carpenter, 

physician, priest, blacksmith, poet, female grinder of com. 
The construction of chariots is often alluded to, and the Jlibhus 
are mentioned as celebrated workers in wood and metal. 
Weaving, boat-building, leather-working, agriculture, and irri- 
gation are also referred to. 

It was the villages which were the strongholds of the 
traditionary arts and crafts of India, but many of the crafts- 
men also lived in towns.* Here those employed in the 
Umc occupation were drawn together in trade guilds. Some- 
times the craftsmen of a particular trade all belong to one 
caste, in which case the bonds which unite them are very 
Strong indeed, and no outsider would be admitted. But 
where the same trade is pursued by men of different castes 
the guild may bring them together, and, though membership 
is hereditary, newcomers can be admitted by paying a fee, 
but no unqualified person is allowed to remain in the guild, 
or to become a member of it. There are no indentures of 
apprenticeship, but a boy born in one of the castes learns the 
particular craft from his father, and eventually takes the place 

* Muir, Original SnUrtl Tub, v. 464 j is. Ill; L no, j; 

i, tlt.t. 

• Set tit Imtmtnal .irb ff Ma, Su Geo. BuilvcOi, yp. IJI fc ; 
CoOfoaraMramy, <K Si. 
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of his father as a member of the guild. The guild raises 
‘funds, chiefly by fines, which are spent mostly in charities. 
The hours of work are regulated, and also the amount to be 
done, and In old times the guild also controlled the standard 
of quality !>oth of material and design. The guild is also a 
kind of mutual assurance society. Each guild is managed by 
its tnahZjam • great men ’) or icths. In large cities the 
guilds command great influence. 

The origin and age of these trade guilds is uncertain, but 
in the Ramayana in the account of Pharata going out in pro- 
cession to seek Rima, the craftsmen are mentioned * as accom- 
panying him as well as the 'foremost merchants ’s— 

' And all others, and the foremost merchants as well as 
alt the principal classes, joyfully went in quest of R3ma, and 
a number of gem-cutters, and goodly potters, wearers, and 
armourers, and peacock-dancers, sawers, and perforators of 
gems, glass-makers, and workers in ivory, cooks, incense- 
sellers, well-known goldsmiths, and wool manufacturers, bathers 
in tepid water, shampooers, physicians, makers of dhupv, * n(J 
wine-sellers, washermen, and tailors and actors.’ 

This may imply the existence of some organization of the 
craftsmen into guilds before the time of Valmlki, and guilds 
of artisans are also referred to in Kautilya’s ArthaiZstra} 

In modem times their influence has weakened from various 
causes, but they still exist, and the account of the guilds of 
AhmadibSd, as given in the Imperial Gazetteer cj Info} “ 1 
good illustration of the system : — 

' In consequence of the importance of its manufactures in 
silk and cotton, the system of caste or trade unions is more 
fully developed in Ahmaddbad than in any other part of Gujar3t. 
Each of the different castes of traders, manufacturers, 

• RdmSyatfa of Vilmlki, Griffith’* translation, p- J * ,8 ° 
liirdwood, p. 131, 

• ArlhatUtra, iv. 1. 

• 1 , 0 , 1 , vol. v. JOI. 
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and artisan! forroi in own trade guild, to which all head* 
of household* belong. Every member ha* a right to rote, 
and decision* arc patsed by a majority. In c*ic» where 
one industry ha* many dmintt branchr* there are aereral 
guild*. Thu* among jotter*, the maker* of brick*, of tile*, 
and of earthen Jar* ait for trade yotjoit* distinct ; and tn 
the great weaving trade, those who prepare the different 
article* of «<IL and cotton form duunct avroesatioru. The 
object of die guild* u to regulate core peril ion among the 
memtxrt, eg. by prescribing day* or hour* during which work 
*ha 11 not be done. The decision* of die guild* are enforced 
by fine*. If the offender refu«ei to [ay, and the member* of 
the guild all belong lo one carte, the offender i* put out of 
the carte. If the guild contain* men of different caste*, the 
guild u*c* it* influence wnth other guild* to prevent the 
recount member from getting work. Reside* the amount 
received from fine*, the different guild* draw an income by 
levying lee* on any perron beginning to practise hi* craft. 
Tim custom prevail* in the cloth and other Industrie*, but 
no fee » paid by potter*, carpenter*, and other inferior 
artisans. An exception it aim made in the cue of a *<m 
succeeding hu father, when nothing ha* to be paid. In other 
cate* the amount varies in proportion to the importance of 
the trade from R1.50 to R1.500. The revenue derived from 
the*e fee*, and from fine*, is expended in fcaits to the members 
or the guild, and in charity. Charitable institutions or r<r<fj- 
rarf, where beggart are fed daily, are maintained in AhmacUbdd 
at the expeme of the trade guild*.’ 

In ancient time* the an* and crafts were encouraged by 
king* and great nobles, and many of them kept their own 
craftsmen who irtie organized on a itmi-feudal 1 basis. 
Sometime* they were in the service of a temple or monastery. 
The position of »uch craftsmen was secure and hereditary. 

1 Cnmuaiuwuny. ch. ill. ; tUriwoot, p. 141. 
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RnyjJ craftsmen are «ai<l to have b«-rn established even nearly 
a» Kina; AWi Many of the Muhammadan rulers were great 
pntfnni of the craftsmen. Hut the patronage of the rich was 
oot always an ttnmiteri blessing. Tims in mentioning the 
foyal eneoung'mrnt of the arts Ikmier 1 complain* that 
fftfretl service was sometime* resorted to by rich patrons and 
also infimuiition. ami the AWxf Dubois * also in praising 
Indian craftsmen attribute* their not hating tacbeil a higher 
itamtard of perfection to the cupidity of the ruler*. If an 
artisan, he My*, eaeelled in hi* craft he wa* carried off to the 
I n lace ami confined there for the re*t of his life, without 
remission of toil and little reward. Dubois believed that arts 
and manufacture* would have made greater progress in India 
if the rulers had given them real encouragement. 

Dut however this may be, one may certainly say that the 
spirit of fine art and of craftsmanship has existed in India 
for long centuries, and haj still a future before it. In ancient 
tiroes the caste system, with it* many disadvantages, helped to 
keep up the standard of work, and the dexterity and skill of 
each particular trade was handed down from father to son. 
Each craftsman and each caste was considered as in duty 
bound to perform bis or its particular work for the good of 
society. 

The system of education, then, for the lads of each par- 
ticular trade was a domestic one. 4 They had practically no 
choice in the matter, but were, as a matter of course, brought 
up to the same trade as their fathers. Where the father was 
living and in good health he would usually train up his oto 
son, and the young craftsman was, from the beginning, trained 
in the actual workshop. Thus not only was there a most 
1 Bmitr'i Trank, pp. 3lS-Ij8. 

* Dubois, I, 35. 

* Birdwood, p. 129 ; Coominj » «ny, ch. v. 

* nu., ch, VI.; «* also AJeJvnal Stnhalat Art, by same *u“ 0, » 
p.63. 
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affectionate relation between teacher and pupil, but the train- 
ing was free from the artificiality of the schoolroom. The 
boy was taught by observing and handling real things, and 
the father would take a great delight in passing on to his son 
the skill which he himself possessed. In the collection of 
jade at the Indian museum there is a large engraved bowl on 
which a family in the employ of Ibe emperors of Delhi WAS 
engaged for three generations.* 

It was not merely a question of actual teaching, but the 
boy would day by day absorb unconsciously the traditions and 
spirit of thepir ticular craft which he was learning. 

In many arts and crafts drawings would be a necessary 
accomplishment. This was leamt * by the boy drawing first 
certain peculiar curves on a panel. After this came the 
drawing of certain traditional ornaments, and conventional 
figures of mythical animals and other forms. Drawing was 
not taught from nature. 

In the majority of occupations a knowledge of reading 
and writing would not he required tor the direct purpose* of 
the craft, and would not be leamt. But certain Sanskrit 
works would in some occupations be leamt by heart.* These 
contained traditional rules relating to the particular craft, and 
would not only be leamt but also explained to the novice. 
The craftsman was thus taught to look to the past ages for 
the rules of his trade and even to regard it at having been 
revealed by the divine skill of Viivakarman. Thus in South 
India there are persons generally of the goldsmith caste, who 
are called vaitu kisfrlt, who know by heart the traditional 
rules regulating the building of houses, who must be consulted 
by those who wish to erect new houses as to all the necessary 
details prescribed by the ancient books.* 

1 Birdwood, p. 14a 

■ CooRUruvimr, dWwrW Surkatae Art , p, 6{. 

1 Coomxtsswimy, ch. ft. 

* (VtfieM, rr,*J, 1 J/rmr, p. j. 
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TTxwrsh p-mni other than the three * twice-born ' castes 
were etrluded from the study of the Vedas they were not 
•hut out from yntticifntion in ah rtligiwa rites, and in common 
with otlwn would in various ways come to know something 
of the mythology and doctrines of the Hindu religion. 
Muhammadan craftsmen would, of course, hare the same 
Opportunity ai others to send their boys to the m oif.it, held at 
(he movjiie, and here something of the Muhammadan religion 
was taught. The work of the craftsman was also accompanied 
by many religious rites, and it is not unknown for Hindu 
workmen on certain occasions even to worship their 
tools. 

Tlius the education of the young craftsman in India was 
entirely vocational, and even narrowly so. Though the 
religious ride of the boy's education was not neglected, on 
the literary side it was very defective, and eseept for any 
treatises he might hare to commit to memory in connection 
with his craft, he would hare nothing but such scraps of folk- 
lore, mythology, and epic and other stories that might be 
handed down in the family, or related as the villagers gathered 
for gossip and discussion in the evenings, or taught by some 
wandering mendicant or temple priesL Yet as a vocational 
education it was not lacking in elements that made it really 
valuable. The affectionate and family relationship between 
teacher and pupils, the absence of artificiality in the instruc- 
tion, and the opportunity and encouragement to produce really 
good work which the protection of the guild or caste g 3 * -4 
these were not without their influence in helping to build up 
a spirit of good craftsmanship, which was responsible for the 
production of really fine work. 

Women . — The education of girls in India was, and slill 
Is, not unlike the education of the boys who were to be 
craftsmen, in that it was entirely domestic and vocational, 
in the sense that they were being prepared for that which 
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was’ considered a woman’* principal work Hie duties of 
household. - •* . \ 

There ate not wanting evidences that wocSen had a much 
higher tutus and more independence in efrfy society than 
they came to have later. The position qf the woman, of the 
Aryan invaders of India was one of authority nnd^ liopour, 
and marriage sometimes look place byyfi'ce chiicc- ofjnan 
and maid- The customs of infant marriage and enforced 
widowhood were not prevalent among^Sc^A tyiriu .of ffpdic 
time*. The authorship of some Yedic Ji ascribed 

to women, and tn the deep discussions on philosophical truths 
which arc related in the Ufanishajt x 'women are mentioned 
as taking part Thus Girgi VAchaknavi* joins in the dis- 
cussion, and Maitreyi,' wife of Yljnavatkya, was ■ conversant 
with Brahman', and heard from her husband philosophical 
doctrines. It is also described what a man should do * if he 
wished ‘that a learned daughter should be bom to him 

But even in the Rigvci* we find signs that women were 
coming to be regarded as inferior beings and unequal to nun 
in intellect. 

Thus it is said,' 1 Indra himself hath said, The mind of 
woman brooks not discipline, her intellect hath little weight 
And again,* 'With women there can be no lasting friendship; 
beans of hyenas are the hearts of women’. By the lime the 
code of Manu was drawn up her dependent position was fully 
established. It is there written:’ ‘By a girl, by a young 
woman, or even by an aged one, nothing must be done 
independently, even in her own house. In childhood a female 
must be subject to her father, in youth to her husband, when 
her lord is dead to her sons; a woman must never be 

* Via KigtrJa, vui So i x. 39, 40. * Bnh- Ar . (/ft ui. 6, 8. 

* Ibid., u. 4 j Iv. J. ' /W., vL 4, jy. 

1 Ktgvtdt, mu. 34, 17. * JM„ x. 9J, ij. 

’ Mann, v. 147-149. 
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indcp-odenJ. She miMl not s*rk Jo separate hroelf fr 0 ™ ^ 
father, husband, or sons ; by leaving them the wool*/ ■*** 
•mth her own arvl her htrsbafwT* families contemptible.' 

And again : • • Pay and night matt women be fcfp* ,n 
rtejwndrnr* by tJ»— trulet of their families. ... Her &L>IW 
protects her in childhood, her htnband protects her in 7 9Bt5 ’> 
ami her tout protect her in old age ; a woman Is new 8* 
independence.’ 

There are many other passages also which show th® k* 
esteem in which women were held at the time when d*”* 
reflations came into being. They were excluded alsd fro™ 
the study of the Veda. Early marriage had already be** 11 * 
the cttslom, and the only education a girl receired wa« one 
which fitted her to fulfil her duties In the household c f j> CT 
husband. ‘ Let the husband employ his wife in the coIW^ 00 
and espenditurc of his wealth, in keeping everything 
in the fulfilment of religious duties, in the preparation C f 118 
food, and in looking after the household utensils.’ 1 7/ 
training for this began in her own home under the superT’ 5100 
of her mother, and when she was married and went to “ re 
with her husband it srould be continued, owing to the 
custom of the non-separation of the family, by her tooths 
law. The injunction that she should be employed in 1 * 
collection and expenditure of her husband’s wealth w 
seem to imply some knowledge of simple accounts, but ^ 
did not probably amount to mucb, and it is often 
custom for a woman in India to-day who can neither f® 
nor write to look after her husband's money. Altho u S 
shut out from the study of the Vedas and from period 
ing a sacrifice, vow, or fast, apart from her bnsbsUj 
the performance of certain religious duties was spec: 3 / 
enjoined for her, and in addition to receiving instruction * n 
the rites and ceremonies in which she was expected to t^ c 
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jun 1 woman 'would become acquainted with something of 
the vast heap of mythological Kories and folk-lore which hare 
been handed down and accumulated in India from ancient 
tiroes. This indeed would in most cases l>e the only literary 
education she would receirc. 

This was the state of the education of women in India for 
long centuries, but there were probably always some excep- 
tions to the general rule. The education which certain 
Muhammadan princesses and other ladies of noble Muham- 
madan families received is referred to in the diapter on 
Muhammadan education. There were Hindu ladies also who 
received the tame privileges, and amongst Hindu women who 
hare taken a prominent and vigorous part in state a Hairs arc 
Chdnd Bib! of Ahmadnagsr in the sixteenth century, TJrabai 
among the Mardthas in the seventeenth, and Ahaiya Bit of 
Indore in the eighteenth. There have also been poetesses 
like Mira ESI of the fifteenth e'en wry, and Bibi Karan Kuar of 
the eighteenth century, both of whom wrote poems in the 
Hindi language. 

The daughters of wealthy landholders received sometimes 
some education from their fathers or family priests. There 
were also no doubt some women who broke through the 
barriers which shut them out from learning, and Ward 1 
mentions one Hati Vidyilanklra, a Kulin Brahman widow, 
who removed from Bengal to Benares and obtained many 
supfls there. Many female ascetics and mendicants also are 
laid to know some Sanskrit and a still greater number to 
>e conversant with the popular poems in the dialects of the 

The dancing-girls who are often attached to temples and 
ailed Jeradiilt (servants of the god) have in many cases 
iecn brought up from their infancy to lead immoral lives, but 
hey have been famous in India for tbeir wit and cleverness. 

* Ward, u. joj. 
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TV y receive tome education to eraWs them to perform th«r 
•otk of reciting and tinging poems at eerttin festivals. 
Ihiboii » wy«, 'These prostitutes are the only fenulei in India 
•ho may learn to read, sing, am! dance. Such accomplish- 
ments belong to them delusively, and a/e, for that reason 
held by the real of the <e« In meh abhorrence, that every 
virtuous woman would consider the mention of them « » n 
affront.' The education of prostitutes w a eery ancient custom 
in India. Thai with regard to them the ArtAaldsfr* of 
KaujiJya lays : * ' Those who leach prostitute s, female slates 
and actresses, arts inch as singing, playing on musical in 31 ™* - 
menu like rltJ, pipe and drum, reading the thoughts of Others* 
manufacture of scents and garbnds, shampooing, and the art 
of attracting and captirating the mind of others shall be 
endowed with maintenance from the state.’ Their tons also 
were to be trained as acton, and many of the prostitutes were 
to be trained for the work of spies. * The wires of acton _ ln(i 
others of similar profession who hare been taught vanous 
languages and the use of signals shall, along with tbeir relatives, 
be made use of in detecting the wicked and murdering W 
deluding foreign spies.’ 

Although with these few small exceptions Indian * o:n ® 
have been shut out from any education except the traiuu’S m 
domestic and religious duties mentioned above, they ^ Te 
generally had before them a high ideal of virtue and devotion, 
and when opportunities have been given them have sho* 0 
themselves capable of great intellectual attainments. The very 
custom of sail, or self-immolation of the widow on her husband s 
funeral pyre, horrible and barbarous as it now seems eTCn 
to Indian people themselves, was at least a sign of the great 
self-sacrifice and wifely devotion of which Indian women vrett 
capable. 

As RSma has become the national hero of India so m* 

' Dubois, p. 387. * Arthointn, p. 1 j«. 
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wife SltS is regarded as an ideal for women to follow, and 
ideal is by no means an unworthy one. When Rama 
banished to wander in the forest through the evil instiga 
of Kaikeyi, his step-mother, Siti decided to accompany 
husband and share all his hardships and difficulties. Thus 
speaks 1 • — 

' If the righteous son of Rsgbu wends to forerts dark and dies/. 

Sit3 steps before her husband wild and thorny piths to clear. 

Like the tasted refuse ««tcr cut thy timid thoughts aside. 

Take me to the pathless Jungle, bid me by my lord abide. 

Car ud steed and gilded palace, eain are these to woman's life. 
Dearer is her husband’s shadow to the lored and loving wife ! 

Far my mother often taught me and my father often spake 
Thai bet heme the wedded woman desh beside her husband make, 
As the shadow to the substance, to her lord is faithful wife, 

And she parts not from her consort till she psrts with fleeting life. 

Years will pass in happy union,— happiest lot to woman gVren,— 
Siti seeks not throne or empire, oor the brighter Joys of heseen. 
Hravsn conceals not brighter mansions in its sunny Eelds of pride, 
Where without het lord and husband faithful Sill would reside I 
Therefore let me seek lb* Jungle where ihe jungle rangers tore. 
Dearer than the royal palace, where I share my husband's love. 

And my heart in sweet communion shall my Rama’s wishes share. 
And my wifely toil shall lighten Rama’s load of woe and care I ’ 

And *11 through the long year* of wandering and hardship 
and adventure she remained loyal and steadfast in spite of 
many sufferings endured. 

In the ifahaih, irate also there is a description of a true 
wife which we may set side by side with Sill’s lofty ideal. 

1 A Wife la half the warn, his truest frier*! ; 

A loving wife it a perpetual tpnng 
Of virtue, pleasure, wealth j a faithful wife, 

Is hts l*rt ail in aeeking heavenly bl!» , 

A sweetly speaking Wife Is a companion 
In aotiludc, a lather in wdrice, 

A rest In passing through bfe’a wilderness.' ■ 

> AM- 1 »«, R. C. Dutt’l Iran Julian, pp. 41,43. 

* Mocler.lVilliame, jrulMum ref //«/»«, p. }5> 
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and capability that war tet beta k -* 
i, was certainly very narrow ” d ““”^1 a „„ in 
ways a great and n » bl = ” n ' M1 X rf.ed S ital 
the Indian woman in the past , pons* 

her somewhat narrow educat.on held enb ^d, 

that when her educational boruorr »ta * „ d art 
she will achieve still greater excellence 
noble ideals. 



CHAPTER III 

BUDDHIST EDUCATION 


At the time when Gautama the Buddha lived and taught 
his doctrines, those philosophical ideas which were after- 
ward* organized into the Vedanta, Yoga, and other systems 
recognized as permissible to those within the fold of Brah- 
manism were already being discussed, though they had not 
assumed the final form as enshnned in the recognized Sutras. 
The doctrine of karma and transmigration was generally 
accepted by thinking persons, and the question which earnest 
inquirer* after truth sought to answer was how release could 
be obtained from the endless round of births and rebirths. 
Buddhism was one among many answers to the question, and 
it has its toots deep in Hindu philosophic thought. It differed 
from the recognized BrShmanic philosophy, however, in several 
important details, and the teaching of Buddha was characterized 
by great earnestness and by a broad spirit of philanthropy. 
It might easily, however, have been assimilated as a part of the 
Brahmanic system, as many other beliefs and practices were, 
but for the feet that it contained certain elements which were 
destined to bring it into hostility with that system. These 
included the non-recognition of the Vedas, and of the 
Btdhman hierarchy, as well as of the religious aspect of the 
caste system. Buddha earned on no crusade against any of 
these, but the opposition was implicit in his system, and in 
course of time the hostility worked itsetf out into a struggle 
for existence which ended in Buddhism ceasing to exist in 
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BUDDHIST EDUCATION 


‘ Let him who desires to receive ordination first cut off his 
hair and beard ; let him put on yellow robes, adjust his upper 
robe so as to cover one shoulder, salute the feet of the bhikkhuf 
with his head; and sit down squatting; then let him raise his 
joined hands, and tell him to say : “ 1 take my refuge in the 
Buddha, I take my refuge in the Dhamtna, I take my refuge in 
the Sangha".' 

This first act of admission was called the pabbajja, and after 
admission the candidate became a novice. The ceremony for 
full admission was called the vpnsampada and was very similar. 
No one could receive the pabbajja ordination till he was eight 
years of age, nor the vpasampada ordination till he was twenty. 
There were sttict rules as to chastity, poverty, and abstinence 
from worldly pleasures, and also as to food and clothes. A few 
simple rules as to discipline were laid down, but the monk took 
no vow of obedience. Respect for superiors was required from 
the novice, and the chapter, consisting of at least ten monk?, 
might impose penances for offences and even expel a bhtkkhu 
from the order in case of serious offence. The usual mode of 
obtaining subsistence was for the monk to beg his food, taking 
with him his begging bowl and going from house to house. 
But from the first it was also permitted for wealthy laymen to 
invite monks to feed occasionally at their houses and even on 
certain occasions to take food to the monastery. The offences 
which were to he avoided by the members of the order are 
summed up in th$ Pd hmokifia, a work which dates from the 
very early days of Buddhism. Twice every month this 
document should be publicly repeated in an assembly of monks 
at each monastery, and when this takes place a monk who has 
broken any rule is expected to confess his misdemeanour and a 
penance is imposed upon him according to the gravity of his 
offence. All the monks took part in the work of begging for 
food, but the manual labour in connection with the vihara was 
performed by the novices, and the senior members of this 
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his mouth with. Then let him prepare a seat for the upaphaya. 
if there is rice-milk, let him rinse the jug, and offer rice-milk 
to the upajyhhya. When he has drunk it, let him give water 
to the upajjftiya, take the jug, hold it down, rinse it properly 
without damaging it by rubbing, and put it away. When the 
itpajjhaya has risen let him take away the seat If the place is 
dirty let him sweep the place.’ After this he was to help the 
preceptor to dress and get his alms-bowl ready if he wished 
to go out to beg. If the preceptor desired it, the pupil was to 
follow him as his attendant on the begging tour, keeping 
not too far away and not too new him. If the preceptor 
speaks he is not to interrupt him. AfteT the begging is over 
the pupil was to get back quickly to the monastery, prepare 
a seat, get water for the washing of his feet, a foot-stool, and 
a towel. Then be must go and meet the preceptor and take 
his bowl and robe from him. He must fold the robe and 
attend to the clothes of the preceptor. If the preceptor wishes 
to eat the food in the alms-bowl, he must bring him water and 
then offer him rood. After the meal the pupil must wash and 
dry the bowl and put it away, and also put away the robe. 
After the preceptor has risen the pupil must take away the seat, 
and put away the water for the washing of feet, the foot-stool 
and the towel. If the place was dirty he was to sweep it. 
Then he was to help the preceptor to bathe, getting for him 
cold or hot water, or accompanying him to the bathing-pbee 
if he wished to go there. The pupil also bathed at the same 
time, but had to dry and dress himself quickly so as to be 
ready to help the preceptor. After the bathing was completed 
be was to ask the preceptor for a discourse, or ask him 
questions. Elaborate directions ate given, as to the procedure 
to be followed by the novice in cleaning out the Vihara— the 
cell, store-room, refectory, fire- room, etc. The novice must 
also see that there is drinkable water and food, and water for 
rinsing the mouth. The pupil was also to act as a check, as it 
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preceptor and pupil, which were drawn up at some early 
period before the days of King Aiolta. A Chinese visitor, 
l-Ttfog, who was in India between 67 j and 687 a.D., shows 
'us how the system was working at the time of his visit, After 
referring to the directions in the Vinajra teat quoted above, he 
MJ* 1 5~ 

‘The following b also the manner in which a pupil waits 
on his teacher in India. He goes to his teacher at the first 
watch and at the last watch of the night. First the teacher 
bids him sit down comfortably. Selecting some passages from 
the Trififaiit, lie gives a lesson in a way that suits circum- 
stances, and does not pass any fact or theory unexplained. 
He inspect* his pupil's moral conduct, and warns him of 
defeat and transgressions ; whenever be find* his pupil faulty 
he males him seek remedies and repent. The pupil rubs the 
•tacher’s body, folds his clothes, or sometimes sweeps the 
apartment and the yard. Then having examined water to see 
whether insects be in it, he gives it to the teacher. Thus, if 
there be anything to be done, he does all on behalf of his 
leather. ThU is the manner in which one pays respect to 
one's superior. On the other hand, in case or a pupil’s illness, 
his teacher himself nurses him, supplies all the medicine 
needed, and pays attention to him as if he were his child. 

Thus the monastic system, which was an important feature 
of Jluddhbtn, provided Chat every novice on his admission to 
the order should place himself under the supervision and 
guidance of a prccejWor, and this state of pupillage wai to last 
for ten yean l.Tsing says’ that after five yean from the time 
that the pipil marten the Fii wjva, he was allowed to live apart 
from his teacher, but he must part himself under the care of 
some teacher wherever he went until ten yean had elapsed 
after he was able to understand the llajya. Tbe main ideas 

• t-Tmt (TihitHt iruvh p. tax 
• A/, p Ms 
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(3) ‘The book on Dhlta' (Verbal roots). 

(4) ‘The book on the three Kbttas (or “pieces of waste 
land”), via. AshtadbStu, Man da, and UnSdi.’ (The first deals 
with cases and conjugations, and the others with the formation, 
or words from root and suffix or suffixes.) ‘ Boys begin to leam 
the book on the three Khilas when they are ten years old, and 
understand them thoroughly alter three years’ diligent study.’ 

(5) 'The VfitfbSitra' (KMkavritti). 'This is a com- 
mentary on the foregoing Sutra (1*. Pan mi’s Siitra). . . . 
Boys of fifteen begin to study this commentary, and understand 
it after five years,’ 

There thus seems to have been a long course of gram- 
matical study of the Sanskrit language, beginning when a boy 
was six years of age and lasting till he was twenty, which was 
a preliminary to the study of higher subjects. With regard to 
this further study l-Tsing says': 'After having studied this 
commentary, students begin to leam composition in prose 
and verse and devote themselves to logic (Aetmvdya) and 
tnelaphysic {abtndharmakola). In learning the Ky Hya-dvara- 
faria-iis/ra (introduction to logic), they rightly draw inferences 
(iirlum.ina ) ; and by studying the Jotakamald (stories of Buddha 
in previous births) their powers of comprehension increase. 
Thus instructed by their teachers, and instructing others, they 
pass two or three years, generally in the Nalanda monastery in 
Central India, or in the country of Valabha (Wall) in Western 
India. These two places are like Chinma, Sluhch’u, Lungmen, 
and Ch’ueJi in China, and there eminent and accomplished men 
assemble in crowds, discuss possible and impossible doctrines, 
and after having been assured of the excellence of their 
opinions by wise men, become far-famed for their wisdom. 
To try the sharpness of their wit they proceed to the king’s 
court to lay down before it the sharp weapon of their abilities j 
there they present their schemes and show their (political) 
' t-Titoj, pp Jjdft 
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tells us, by Bhartphari,' ■who vis a member of the Buddhist 
order. The method seems to have been chiefly oral, and he 
frequently insists that these various treatises must be learned 
by htart. I-Tsing has a passage in which he says, 1 ‘There are 
two traditional ways in India of attaining to intellectual power : 

(i) Committing to memory ; (») the alphabet fixes one’s 
ideas. By this way, after a practice ot ten days or a month, a 
student feels his thought rise ldte a fountain, and can commit 
to memory whatever he has once heard. This is far from 
being a myth, for I myself have met such men. 1 The meaning 
of this passage is by no means clear, but jt certainly brings out 
the prevalent practice of lemming everything by heart and 
shows what facility students seem to have gained in doing 
this. A great place was also given to discussion and debate, 
at least w the higher part of the course, and a man’s ability 
seems to have been very largely judged by his power to 
vanquish opponents in discussion. It was such men appa- 
rently who got royal appointments and whose names were, • as 
a reward, written in white on their lofty gates.’ 

The stories and the Vinaya and other texts which 
were studied gave some of the elements of the study of litera- 
ture, and I-Tsing mentions* the composition of poems as one 
of the occupations of the residents at the monasteries. Great 
attention seems to hare been given at Nilanda to the practice 
of singing ot chanting, and I-Tsiog » as anxious that this should 
be introduced in his own country. 

Medicine seems to have been studied, though not fanning 
P*rt of the ordinary course. It was no doubt taken op by 
specialists. I-Tsing refers to a festra on medical science 
twitaakes corsadwaVie mntf.tm tfi -various iorros ol medical 

* For Bhirltibiri, see Uurfane’.t, [M-, pp. J40, 3S1, 3S3. He 

died la S51 sjv. 

* 1 -Tmif, p. 1S3. 
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have always been very glad that I had the opportunity of 
acquiring knowledge from them personally, which I should 
otherwise never have possessed, and that I could refresh my 
memory of past study by comparing old notes with new 
ones.’ 

Thus arising out of the duty of the bhikkhus to teach and 
spread their doctrines and of the relation of teacher and pupil 
which the discipline of the order required, the Buddhist 
monastery had become a place where not only the Buddhist 
doctrines were studied, but also much secular knowledge- No 
doubt the content oi this was meagre judged by modem 
standards, but it does not compote very unfavourably with the 
content of other ancient systems of education. Was this 
system of general culture confined to those who had entered 
the sacred order either as monks or as novices, or was tt also 
shared by those who were preparing to take a more active part 
in the affairs of the world ? It seems clear from what I Tung 
tells us, that the monastery was a place of instruction not only 
for those who had joined the order as a lifelong profession, 
but for others also. He tells us, for instance, in a passage 
quoted above, that the debate which was held in the king’s 
court was in order that students might show their talent, and 
thus obtain appointments in the practical government. He 
also tells us that after completing their course students could 
* follow whatever occupation they like.’ But there is a passage 
which puts the matter still more clearly and leaves no doubt 
upon the question.' ‘Those white-robed (laymen) who come 
to the residence of a pnest, and read chiefly Buddhist 
scriptures with the intention that they may one day become 
tonsured and black-robed, ate called “ children ’ (mUnava). 
Those who {coming to a pnest) want to learn secular literature 
only without having any intention of quitting the world, are 
called “ students ’’ Ibrahmachari), These two groups of 
■ I-Tiiog, p. lOJ. 
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persons, though residing in a monastery, have to subsist at 
their own expense. In the monasteries in India there are 
many " students ” who are entrusted to the bhikkhus and in- 
structed by them in secular literature. On the one hand the 
“students” serve under priests as pages, on the other the 
instruction will lead to pious aspirations. It is therefore very 
good to keep them, inasmuch as both sides are benefited in 
this way.' 

This passage makes it quite clear that there were in the 
monastery not only the professed monks and novices, but also 
those who were studying the Buddhist scriptures with a view 
to joining the order and also those who had no intention of 
doing so, but were residing at the monastery only for the sake 
of education. This practice also may have been influenced 
by the Brihman schools which were open not only to young 
Brahmans who were destined for the priestly office, but to 
others of the twicc-born castes as well. There was nothing 
to prevent a man who had joined the Buddhist order from 
returning to the world, and probably many did so, and wilh 
regard to Bhartfihari, who com[>oscd some of the works 
I-Tsing refers to, he tells us * that he became seven times * 
priest, but seven times returned to the laity, and that ho wrote 
the following verses full of self-reproval : — 

• Tli rough the enticement of the world I returned to the UiiJ. 

Doing free from secular plenum (gain I wear the priority clo««. 

How do these two im putter 
PUy with me as if a child t’ 

I-Tsing adds, * At bst be returned to the position of* W 
devotee ( uplsaka ), and wearing a white garment continued 
to exalt and promote the true religion, being still 111 
monastery.* 

The story of this man illustrates wliat was probably 
frequently the case that some joined the order «tib° u * 

« I Imd*. p. 170- 
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simtUDg in it, but it it also interesting as showing how one 
he foremost teachers of the monastery was a min who did 
continue in the order but finished his career u a layman. 
After the visits of these Chinese pilgrims *e hive but 
nty evidence as to the course and development of Buddhist 
cation in India, but the monasteries long continued as 
ires of education and literary study, and only decayed as 
ldhism itself decayed in India- Di. S. C- Vidyabhusana 1 
itions the following mediarva! centres 0/ Buddhist teaming, 
lely, KAnchlpura,* Nilinda, Odantapurt,* 6c l Dhanyakauka, 
imira, and VikramaliiS. 

NBanda has already been referred to above in connection 
the visits of the Chinese scholars. Us site has been 
dSed with the modem Baragaon, seven miles north of 
|ir, iu Bihar. Nigdrjuna, about 300 a.d., and Srya 
J, about 310 A.P., are said to have been the earliest 
lars to take interest in N Banda as an educational institu- 
but it was not till about 450 a . d . that it assumed the 
teter of a university when it came under the recognition 
e king of Magadha. U must have been at the height of 
rospemy about the lime of the vjsiu * of H nan -Ti tang 
1 -Tsing in the seventh century A.D. The latest limit of 
existence or Nihnda as a imivetsity centre which is 
n with certainty is 750 A.U., when a certain Kamaliila 
teaching the Tantric philosophy there. But it probably 
rd until about 850 a.d,, for it is known that there was 
ome time intercourse between N Hindi and the later 
rsity of Vikramalila, which was not founded till about 800 
‘According to Tibetan accounts the quarter in which 
lilanda University, with its grand lihrary, was located, 
tailed Dhatmaganja (" Piety Mart”) It consisted of 
grand buildings called RatnasJgara, Ratnodadhi, and 
AW-W & W v/ l«lu* [*pc. • I.,. CroJtCTMim 

Oi Uddtndspan. « S« pp. 56 B. 
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RainaranjaVa. In Ratnodadhi, which was nine-storied, there 
were the sacred scripts called PrajnjfZraMifasutrtt, and 
Tin trie works such as Stim<ij<t-gv\ja, etc. After the Tomka 
raiders had made incursions in Nilanda, the temples and 
fhaityat there were repaired bjr a sage named Afudita Bbadra. 
Soon after this, Kukutasiddha, minister of the king of Magadha, 
erected a temple at N’Alanda, and while a religious sermon was 
l>cing delivered there, two veTy indigent Tlrthika mendicants 
appeared. Some naughty young norice-monks, in disdain, 
threw washing-water on them. This made them very angry. 
After propitiating the sun for twelve years, they performed a 
yajna, fire sacrifice, and threw living embers and ashes from 
the sacrificial pit into the Buddhist temples, etc. This pro- 
duced a great conflagration which consumed Ratnodadhi. 
is, however, said that many of the Buddhist scriptures were 
saved by water which leaked through the sacred volumes o 
Pmjnafaramilj-iutra and Tantra .' 1 

From the foregoing account it will be seen that in the ter 
years at least of Ndlanda the Tantric form of Buddbis 
was studied there, that is, a variety or Mahayina Bu >s 
doctrine, which was closely allied to the Hindu cult o 1 
and illustrates the gradual assimilation of Indian Bud isu* 
Hinduism. Two other centres of learning which came m 
being as Nalanda declined were both strongholds o an 
Buddhism. These were Odantapuri and VikraroaiUa- 
The monastery of Odantapuri, or Uddandapura.was oua 
by a certain Gopala, who was king of Bengal and es n 
his power westwards over Magadha, or South Bi^ar. 
dates from about the middle of the eighth century a.d. 

Vikrama&la* had a monastery which is said to 
included 107 temples and sis colleges. It was foun e 

1 AMueval Sc ftx>/ tf JnJucn Lee*, Append!* A. 

* V. A. Smith, Hut. tf India, 3 rd edition, P-397- 

» Mid.a-.-al Stkoel of Mum Lcpr, Appendix C. 
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King Dhanaptia *t the dose of the eighth century s-D. U 
ws% situated in Bihat on a hill oa the right hank of the Ganges, 
hat ia precise position Is rot certain, King Dharmapala en- 
dowed Ids foundation with rich grants which were to be used 
for the maintenance of 10S resident monks as well as non- 
resident monks sad pilgrims. A learned and pious Sage was 
always appointed as the head of the monastery. Among the 
subjects studied were grammar, metaphysics (including logic), 
and ritualistic books. Pandits who were eminent tor learning 
and character were rewarded by having their images painted 
on the walls of the university, and the title of " pandit ‘ was 
conferred on distinguished scholars by the king himself. Six 
of the most learned of the sages of this foundation were 
appointed to guard its gates. This uniTersily was de- 
stroyed by the Muhammadan invader Bakhtiyar Khiljt about 
troy * p. 

tl teems that, apart from the monasteries. Buddhism did 
not offer any educational opportunities, but we have to ask 
the question at to how far, during atl the centuries that Bud- 
ihism etined in India, Buddhist education influenced the 
general mats of the peopte, at least those who adhered to 
Buddhism, and provided opportunities of popular instruction. 
In more modem limes in some Buddhist countries it is said 
that almost all boys went to the monastery and received at 
lean some elementary education at the hands of the monks. 
Thus In Burma, before the country came under British control, 
slmon the whole wale population passed through the mortal- 
tmea, and were taught by the monks. 1 Those who did not 
intend to Join the religious order stayed till they were about 
t»tl*i years of age, and received instruction in reading, 
•vumg, and arithmetic, as well as some religious instruction. 
There ii no doubt that this system Of popular education in 
ctwineet-oo w«h the Buddhist monistery is an ancient custom, 
* S4»«r Ik 
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and it has been claimed that the presence of Buddhist monas- 
teries in India in ancient times implies a widespread, popular 
education there during the time that they flourished. 1 There 
does not, however, seem to be any very dear evidence of this, 
and we cannot say how soon it became the practice for the 
monasteries to give education of a popular kind. The question 
of the origin of popular education in India will be discussed w 
the later chapter on that subject, but it may be said here, that 
even if facilities existed for general instruction as early as die 
reign of King Atoka, it was not necessarily in connection with 
the monasteries that it was given. 

At the time of the visit of FS-hien, however (399-4 <4 
we find that the monasteries seem to have begun to undertake 
instruction of a more general kind than merely instructing 
those who joined the sangha in the precepts of Buddhism, m 
speaking of the monasteries at Patna, he says * that the rule* 
of demeanour and the scholastic arrangements in them win 
worthy of observation, and that students and inquirers wishing 
to find out the truth and the grounds of it resorted thither. 
In a note on Fi-hien’s reference to the 'scholastic arrange* 
wents ' at Patna, Prof. Legge says : * Why should there nut 
have been schools in those monasteries in India as there were 
in China? Fl-hien himself grew up with other boys In * 
monastery, and no doubt had to go to school. And the nei 
sentence shows us there might be schools for more idranc 
students as well as for the tnimaiurai.' There seems no 
reason to doubt that by the time of Fl-hien the monasteries 
may have given some general instruction not only to foont 
novices, but even to pupils who had no intention of join nf 
the tangha. At all events this system was In full swing <* * 
time of I -Tung's visit But even the presence of pupil* w, "> 
were noc intending to join the order of monks does not wsrrsn 
us, without other evidence, in thinking that surh edueation *** 

* V A ALJj, f. H J. * *»•*"*». f ■ J* 
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liken advantage of by a large proportion of the children of 
Buddhist parents, or included popular elementary instruction. 

Die education which I-Tsing describes was education of a 
ligbet rather than of a popular type, and was based on a 
irofound and lengthy study of Sanskrit grammar. It wonld, 

I course, seem likely that there were arrangements for teach- 
ig reading and writing to the lads who were taking this 
ourse, hut I-Tsitig makes no mention of this, nor of the 
aching of arithmetic. It is not, therefore, possible to say for 
srtain, even at the rime of I-Tsmg's visit, whether literacy 
at widely diffused amongst the Buddhist population or not. 

: would seem, however, not unlikely that when once the 
lonasteries had begun to receive pupils who were not intend- 
g to join the community the system might have been 
adualiy extended, and to have catered even for boys who 
ily came to learn the three R’s and receive some simple 
iigioos instruction, and the analogy of Buddhist schools as 
ey exist in Burma and Ceylon even down to the present 
y would seem to confirm this. If, as seems not unreason- 
le to suppose, the Buddhist monasteries came to supply a 
od deal of popular elementary instruction, the decay of 
ddhism and the consequent disappearance of the tnonas- 
iw would have meant that this method of giving popular edu- 
iott would also have gradually come to an end, and so the 
:d would arise for this education to be supplied in some other 
T- This may have been one amongst other causes which 
to the spread of the Indigenous elementary schools in India. 
A description of the education carried on in Ceylon in a. 
Whist school, as given by a writer* who wrote about the 
idle of last century, may help us to form some picture of 
rt the Buddhist schools in India were probably like, though 
tttnce of country and lapse of time may have brought 
U changes. He says that there was generally a school 
' R. S. Hardy, £ titrm Sfo*«U:r i.y.p. »J»ud 31} ft. 
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In schools in Buddhist monasteries in Burma 1 the con- 
lition of affairs is very similar,* or, at least, was so before the 
itroduction of Western ideas of education. When a boy is 
bout eight or nine years of age he goes as a pupil to the 
ionastery> which is open to all, rich and poor alike. He 
oes not, however, become a novice until twelve ot fifteen 
:irc of age, when it is the custom to assume the yellow robe 
t the monastic order at least for a short time. Some boys 
e boarders, others attend the monastery every day. The 
struction begins by teaching a boy the letters of the alphabet 
rittea on a rough wooden slate. These he teams by shouting 
em out at the top of his voice. AH the books which are 
unt are religious ones, and the curriculum includes the 
i wing of Pali formula and prayers necessary for religious 
whip. The life and sayings of Buddha and the jatakas are 
s chief elements of instruction. The pupils repeat their 
sons word for word after their teacher, as they sit in rows 
fore him, and chant after him all in the same key. The 
iount of secular learning, arithmetic, and so on, is of the 
>st meagre possible description. Boys designated for a 
nasticlife stay on permanently, but those intended for lay 
leave at twelve years of age or even earlier. Nowadays 
ny boys attend the government or mission schools, but they 
‘.n go to the monastery first Although the curriculum in 
monastic schools is of such a meagre description, the 
rational opportunities which they have provided have led 
t Very high percentage of literacy amongst the malepopu- 
,n of Burma, which is very much higher than in any 
vince of British India. 

The Buddhist monastic order includes not only monks but 

Foi id interesting account of Buddhist education u It easts in 
t todsj, see /„&„ p aH< u, it the Land •] S*m\ by S. C. Das, 
• pp. j-ii. 

Shwsy Yeo, eh. ii. 
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to conjecture that even when Buddhism was at its zenith in 
India it did very much for the education of women. 

Apart from the monasteries or nunneries Buddhism did not 
provide educational opportunities, but the sons of Buddhist 
laymen, who did not go to the sangharama for instruction, 
would team theit own craft or profession from their fathers in 
the same way as other Indian craftsmen, and had also the 
opportunity of attending whatever popular schools may have 
existed. 

Buddhism has passed away from India, but has left a 
considerable influence upon Indian philosophic thought and 
religious ideals; but on the educational side it is difficult to 
estimate the amount of its influence. Its curriculum was 
meagre, aod, such as it was, was mostly borrowed or adapted 
from the Brlhmanic schools. The Vedas were replaced by 
its own sacred books. Medicine and lope 1 seem to have 
been the two subjects in which the Buddhist schools were 
distinguished, if we leave out of account their influence on 
philosophic thought. Medieval Indian logic from about 400 
to uoo a.d. was almost entirely in the hands of Jains and 
Buddhists, and their books on this subject are very numerous. 
The Buddhist educational ideals and practice also were de- 
rived from, or closely connected with, those of Brahmanism. 
It is not, however, improbable that in breaking down the 
monopoly of the Brahmanic schools and offering the possi- 
bility of education to men of all castes, Buddhism may have 
dooe something to extend amongst the people of India the 
desire for some popular education hesides the training of the 
young craftsmen, and to have stimulated a demand which led 
the growth of the popular elementary schools which are 
described in a later chapter. 

t. T^odcUiJst logic, see Tie SteJuroaJ School of Induce Logic, by 

Dr. S. C. Vidjahbtuaoa, J ’ 



CHAPTER IV 

MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION 
The Muhammadans first appeared in India in the eighth 
century a.d., but the real storm of Muhammadan aggression 
burst on India under Mahrndd of Ghazni, who is said to hare 
made no less than seventeen raids into India from 1000 to 
load a.d. He was a stem opponent of idolatry, and wi 
fierce iconoclastic zeal he broke down temples and smashe 
idols and carried off many captives and much wealth to »* 
own capital. To the inhabitants of India MahmQd most have 
appeared as anything but a promoter of education and learn 
ing, for during his raids the Brahman educational centrM o 
suffered severely, and the learned Brahmans, who lived an 
taught there, were often killed or put to flight. In his own 
kingdom of Ghazni, Mahmad, 1 however, was a great patron o 
education on Muhammadan lines. He gave large * un ^j | j s 
money for the support of learned men and poets, an a . 
capital he established a seat of learning which was resorted 
by literary men from far and near. Amongst them was 
poet Firdausi. MahmCd's immediate successor is sai to 
founded schools and colleges, and the patronage o earn 
was continued. All this, however, was really outside 1M ■ 

The permanent settlement of Muhammadans in n ,a » ^ 
the conversion, whether by force or persuasion, of some 0 
inhabitants to Islam meant the establishment of mosque*. 

‘ K. N. Law, Fremehon cf Learning in InJU ty Muhammad*** P*’ 1 
3 IT. , Fcnshta (inns, by J. Briggs), 1. fii. 
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u in other Muhammadan Countries, the mosque, especially m 
towns, was a centre of instruction and of literary activity. 
Muhammadan educational institutions are distinguished as 
maktabs or madrasahs. The mailsb is a primary school 
attached to a mosque, the chief business of which is to in- 
struct boys in those portions of the Korin which a Muham- 
madan is expected to know by heart in order to perform his 
devotions and other religious functions. Sometimes instruc- 
tion in reading, writing, and simple arithmetic is also included 
in the curriculum. The madrasah is a school or college of 
higher learning. 

MahmGd's successors were unable to hold what their father 
had won, and a new power arose at Ghor, west of Ghazni, 
which overthrew the Gharnawids. It was Muhammad Ghorl 
(1174-1106) who really laid the foundations of the Muham- 
madan domination of India. In 119a he established his power 
at Delhi. Muhammad Ghort is reported to have destroyed 
some temples at Ajmere, and to have built in their places 
mosques and colleges. 1 He had a great fancy for adopting 
some of his promising young staves and giving them a good 
education. This education combined training in the wort of 
governing with literary instruction. Amongst the slaves whom 
he thus educated was Kutb-ud-dm, who succeeded his master in 
taioat Delhi, and was the first of what is called the Slave 
Dynasty. Kutb-ud-din was a man or literary tastes, and 
although, like many other Muhammadan rulers, he destroyed 
Hindu temples, he built many mosques which were centres 
not only of religious worship but also of education. An officer 
of his, named Bakhtijrlr, destroyed at Vikramafila in Bihar a 
Buddhist monastic institution which was 1 place of learning, 
but he also is said to have been an establisher of mosques and 
colleges,* There is mention* of a madrasah , or college, built 

1 Law, pp. 17, 18. ’ JhJ., pp. 19, 20 ; Fenshla, i, 190. 
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by Altamsh (1210-1236), the successor of Kutb-ud-din; and 
his daughter Kazlya, who ruled after her father’s death, was a 
woman of some education, and was a patron of learning. A 
college existed at Delhi during her reign. 1 Nasir-ud-din 
(1146-1266) and Ealban (2266-1287) both encouraged learn- 
ing. 1 The former is said to have been a student, and in Bilbao's 
reign many literary* societies are said to have flourished at Delhi 
under the patronage of his son, Prince Muhammad. 3 There is 
mention of a college at Jalandhar in the reign of Nasir-ud-din. 
Balban’s successor was a profligate youth who gave no en- 
couragement to men of letters. 

In the Khaljt dynasty* (1*90-1320) Jalal-ud-din was a 
man of great literary tastes, but not so Ala-ud-dm, who not 
only showed no favour to learned men but confiscated the 
endowments which had been given for their support by his 
predecessors. By this lime, however, Delhi had become a 
great centre of learning, and continued to be so in spite of the 
discouraging policy of AU-ud-dm. The endowments were 
restored by bis successor, who was in other ways a worthless 
character. 

Under the Tughlak monarchs* (1325-1413) Muhammadan 
education in India seems to have made considerable progress. 

It was encouraged by Ghiyas-ud-dm Tughlak; and his suc- 
cessor, Muhammad Tughlak, is said to have been a man 0 
gTeat learning who gave gTeat encouragement and help to 
scholars. But his good intentions and efforts were to a great 
extent spoiled by the wild scheme he projected of building » 
capita] at Daulatabad and compelling all the inhabitants of 
Delhi to migrate to the new city. This caused great misery, 
which was hardly alleviated by the citizens being allowed lo 
return to their old homes when the scheme fell through. 
This was a great set-back to Delhi as a centre of education 

* Law. P- 22. * Ittd., p. 25. * &“*■> P- * 4 ' 

' JMJ., pp, 30-41. 4 JhJ., pp. 4 *ff. 
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A «s it became bereft of it* scholar*. It was some 

ne before it could recover. Flrtx Tughlak was more suc- 
T“ " “* lltCTn I* to found a new Delhi, which he called 
Thi* city became famous as a literary centre, and 
rot, who was himself an educated man, gave great en- 
^Bment to scholars, and bestowed gifts and pensions 
T w 1 " ^ ,e sora; of thc Muhammadan sovereigns of 

a before him he had a special interest in educating young 
1Te Vthough he carried it to a further extent than any of 
' predecessors. It is said that he maintained no fewer than 
™ th 1 °’ mnd of these lads, and large sums must have 
CT *Pf nt h 7 hlm to' their support and education. He had 
uie or them apprenticed to craftsmen, while others were set 
m the Korin or the art of copying manuscripts, tn the 
W * 1 ’ C * 1 ^ ir ' 51 P ,accd u P° n » mosque in his capital of 
rozlbad, he mentions* amongst his other good works the 
^ lr ^r* 00 ' 5 an< * l ^ e a ' lcna( 'on of revenue for their sup. 
|t- The Muhammadan historian Ferishta says* that FlrQx 
ut no less than thirty colleges with mosques attached. In 
: college which he founded at his capital students and pro- 
SOrs *') ''red together in the institution, and stipends and 
Mlarshjps were given for their support It is evident that 
der this sovereign considerable advance must have been 
. in the education of Muhammadans. The invasion of 
utnGr (1398), with its horrors of bloodshed and rapine, must 
»e been as great a set-back to education as it was to the 
itiol power of the Delhi kingdom. In the time of Sayyid 
i-ud-din, Badaun became a great centre of learning, 4 and 
der Sikandar Lodi, Agra, which had been made the capital 
■us predecessor, also came into prominence as a literary 
atre Sikandar insisted on all bis military officers having a 
trary education. 

1 Fenrtita, i. <61. * /{,./ , ,. 464, 465. * IhJ, 1, 464, 465 

L * w . pi 71 . * IM., p 73. 
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The mnJratahs and maifah were confined to Mafia®- 
madam, but by this time Hindus and Muhammadans had 
begun to study one another’s languages. The sacred language 
of IslJm was, of course, Arabic, but Persian was the court 
language of the Muhammadan conquerors of India, and a 
knowledge of Persian, and perhaps sometimes also of Arabic, 
would be necessary for Hindus who held. important offices 
under government. The appointment of Hindus to such 
offices was beginning to take place. Firili Shih, for instance, 
gave to two Hindus very responsible posts in his administra- 
tion. 1 The Muhammadans also were beginning to translate 
Hindu books into Persian, which involved a knowledge of the 
Hindu languages. In the reign of Sikandar Lodf the move- 
ment developed greatly,* and it was about that time that the 
study of Persian by Hindus began in earnest. The intercourse 
between the Muhammadans and Hindus led to the formation 
of a new language which came to be called Urdu.' It is *" 
application of Western Hindi to the common purposes of all 
classes. It is generally written in Persian characters and 
has many words of Arabic and Persian origin. The wo 
Urdu means literally * camp ’, but the Mughals of India used 
it only with regard to the Imperial Camp.* Urdu was thus 
the ' camp language ' in that sense. 

While the paramount sovereigns at Delhi were 03 
developing education amongst their Muhammadan subjects, 
many of the monarchs of the lesser Muhammadan *kte*i 
which had become independent of Delhi during the peri o 
disorder which had followed the death of Flrflz Shah, were 
also showing great activity in this direction. In the Bah®* 0 ' 
kingdom of the Deccan there is the record of the founding o 


‘ Law, p. 64. • Ibid., p. 75- 

* Calcutta Ktv, 1SS4, art. 'Medieval India', t>7 
74* IS- 


* Keene, Moghul Empire, p. 6. 


II, G. Keene, p[* 
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icrcfil colleges and schools. 1 The college which Mahmild 
3 i«ln, minister of Muhammad ShJh (1463-1482). built at 
Bidar, is said to hare possessed a library of three thousand 
lolumes. Some of the Bahmani sovereigns made provision 
to the education of orphans, appointing funds for their 
lupport, and for the learned men engaged to teach them. It 
has been said that this kingdom possessed a high standard of 
education according to the current Muhammadan ideas, and 
Ihat there were many village schools. -Education was also 
encouraged and colleges built in the states of Bljdpur, Golkonda, 
MllwS, Khlndesh, Jaunpur, M-.llt.ln, and Bengal.* TheChahjr 
Min.tr, which still exists in UaidarJbld (Golkonda), once con- 
tained a college In the state of Jaunpur, the capital city of 
the same name was one of the most famous seats of Muham- 
madan learning in India in the Middle Ages. It came into 
prominence during the reign of Hint him Sharki (1402-1440), 
a '>d although Sikandar Lodi destroyed its colleges when he 
conquered Jaunpur, it regained its position as an educational 
centre. Scholar* from far and near came to study here, and 
amongst the students was one at least, Sber Shah ,* who after- 
wards became the paramount Muhammadan sovereign of 
India. Having quarrelled with his father, who was ruling in 
Bengal, he went to Jaunpur, and when his father wrote 
demanding his return, he replied that Jaunpur was a better 
place of education than Sasaram. The subjects which be 
studied were history, poetry, and philosophy, and he leamt by 
heart the Persian poems of Sa’di. He also learnt Arabic. In 
the time of Ibrahim Sharki it is said that Jaunpur contained 
hundreds of colleges and mosques, and up to the time of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan (1627-1638) it was still in a flourishing 
condition. Afterwards it declined in influence, though it still 
continued as a place of learning well into the eighteenth century. 

Besides the efforts of ruling sovereigns there is evidence 
1 L»w, pp. 8o-$a ’ IM., pp. 91-113. ■ /W„ p. 136. 
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learning but also of Hindu learning, and bad a large number 
of Sanskrit and other books translated into Persian. Akbar, 
like other sovereigns, was a builder of colleges, not only at his 
new city of Fathpur Sikri, but also at Agra and other places. 
Colleges, it seems, were not always residential institutions, and 
one scholar in giving an account of himself says that he used 
to go twice a day, morning and evening, to a college at Delhi, 
although he lived two miles away. 1 Colleges also were erected 
by private individuals, and amongst others by Maham Anaga, 
who was Akbaris nurse. This lady erected a college at Delhi, 
the ruins of which are still to be seen. Painting, music, 
and caligraphy were encouraged by Akbar, as well as other 


Akbar, who in his later years was very tolerant in religious 
matters, made arrangements for Hindu youths to be educated 
at the madrasahs as well as Muhammadans. His great finance 
minister was a Hindu named Todar Mai. Todar Mai or ere 
all official accounts to be kept in Persian, and this regulation, 
by compelling many Hindus to study that language, P® 
the growth and development of Urdu also, and its acceptance 
as the lingua franca of a great part of India.* 

At the new city of Fathpur S.kri, Akbar erected a hal 
called the Ibldat Khana, where discussions were freque j 
held in his presence. Not only were the representative 
various religions invited to put forward the clauns o 
spective faiths, but many other debates were held on rchg > 
philosophical, scientific, and historical questions. 

; h ,ch was discussed at one of these debate, led _to 
making a strange experiment which » not without mteres 


to educationists. , , . . tn w hat was 

It is said that one day it was being debated as t 
the first language of mankind. The Muhammadans decla 

• EUior, //tit. as ta/J*r «”• ^Marian, »l '7 6 - 

• Grierson, Ltt/ratmri »f IlinJutta*. P- }S- 
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that it was Arabic, the Jews said it was Hebrew, while the 
Brahmans maintained that it was Sanskrit Akbar wished to 
discover the troth of this matter, and so he ordeted twelve 
new-born infants to be secured and brought up in strict seclusion 
by dumb nurses. Not a word was to be spoken in their hear- 
ing till they had reached twelve years of age. When the time 
arrived the children were brought before the royal presence, 
and experts in the various learned tongues were present to 
catch the first words which fell from the lips of the children, 
and to decide to which language it belonged. As might have 
been expected, they could not utter a word, but communicated 
with each other only by signs. The children were afterwards 
taught to speak, but with the greatest possible difficulty. This 
is the story as it is related by Father Catrou, 1 who based his 
history of the Mughal dynasty on the memoirs of the Italian 
Manucci, who was for forty-eight years physician to the Mughal 
emperors. BadaunT, the Muhammadan historian, who was 
unfriendly to Akbar, gives a slightly different version of the 
story,* which is simpler and pethaps neater the truth. He 
says that several suckling infants were kept in a secluded place 
far from habitations, where they were not to hear a word 
spoken. Well-disciplined nurses were placed with them, who 
were to refrain from giving any instruction in speaking, so as 
to test the accuracy of the tradition which says that every one 
that is born is bom with an inclination to religion, by ascertain* 
ing what religion and sect these infants would incline to, and, 
above all, what creed they would repeat. Badaunl also say* 
that about twenty infants were thus segregated, and that after 
three or four years some had died, but the others were all 
dumb. The experiment may, indeed, appear a somewhat 
foolish one, and not without a shade of cruelty, but educa- 
tionists may perhaps envy Akbar the power of carrying out a 

1 llantijtr’i Irani., p. Ity. 

* J. T.ltoj* WberitT, Hut */ l.Jc. it. i;| 1 El!**, b. aSS. 
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astronomy, physiognomy, household matters, the rules of 
government, medicine, logic, the tabi% riySrl, and ilahi 
sciences, and history ; all of which may be gradually' acquired. 1 
In studying Sanskrit students ought to learn the Bayakaran, 
Niy&i, Bedanta, and Pataojal. No one should be allowed to 
neglect those things which the present time requires. These 
regulations shed a new light on schools, and cast a bright 
lustre over madrasahs' 

Tins most interesting statement illustrates Akbaris great 
concern for education. It seems intended to bring about 
certain reforms in the schools, but the exact nature of those 
reforms is difficult to understand in the absence of information 
as to the state of affairs which it was intended to replace. 
Like many other reformers Akbar seems to have thought that 
too much time was spent in learning the mechanical arts of 
reading and writing, and he was probably trying to overcome 
the difficulties which the Persian character presents to the 
beginner. He seems to be recommending, in the first place, 
a quichet method of teaching these subjects In the chapter 
on popular education it will 'be shown how in Hindu schools 
writing was taught before reading, and by the pupil running 
his pen over letters traced by the master, whereas in ,the 
Muhammadan Persian schools reading was taught before 
writing. I* it not possible that Akbar was impressed by the 
more rapid progress made in Hindu schools, in learning 
reading and writing, and wished to introduce these methods 
into Muhammadan schools also? His broad tolerance and 
interest in Hindus as well as Muhammadans makes tins not 
unlikely. With regard to his regulations for teaming by heart 
it is, again, not dear what reform is intended. It may be that 

1 1 The tabil, liySu, sad iUhi sciences arc Che names o( Che threefold 
divisions of sciences. Ilahi, or divine, sciences comprise everything con- 

nected with theology, end the means of acquiring m knowledge of God. 
Riyiri sciences treat of quantity, and comprise mathematics, astronomy, 

music, and mechanics. Tabtl sciences comprehend physical sciences.' 
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them all, or that many students could get a thorough grasp 
ot such a wide range of subjects. The order of subjects in 
Akbar’s scheme seems to give a preference to those which 
were of practical utility, which suits the character of Akbar, 
who nas himself an inventor and encouraged the mechanical 
arts. It is to be noted, however, that the subject of morals 
heads the list, and theology was also included, The short 
reference at the end of the document to Hindu education 
■shows Akbar's interest in that also. It apparently only 
records what was the usual practice in teaching Sanskrit 
students, and the emperor would hardly have dared to work 
out reforms for (he Drahmamc education, but the injunc- 
tion that ‘no one should be allowed to neglect those things 
which the present time requires’ may be taken as a sug- 
gestion that the practical side of education should not be 
neglected. 

These regulations certainly bring out in a very favourable 
light not only Akbar's interest in and care for the education 
of his people, but also his attempt to make that education 
efficient. It is possible that Abul Fail or other ministers of 
Akbar may have had a hand in framing such regulations, but 
it is probable that Akbar himself also had at least some part 
in the matter, for they suit the practical bent of his character. 
The question may well be asked as to how far these regula- 
tions were carried into practical effect and what was their 
result. There was no such thing as an education department, 
nor were there inspectors of schools in those days, and even 
supposing this document to have been circulated to all local 
officials and to all schools it is not unlikely that it may have, 
to a large extent, remained a dead letter, except by way of 
suggestion to the more enterprising teachers. No doubt in 
schools which came under the personal notice of the emperor 
of of any officials as interested as he was, and as anxious for 
reform, there may have been some notice taken of it, but it is. 
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unsatisfactory picture of the state of education in India. He 
says 1 — 

' A profound and universal ignorance is the natural con- 
sequence of such a state of society as I have endeavoured to 
describe. Is it possible to establish in Hindustan academies 
and colleges properly endowed? Where shall we seek for 
founders ? Or, should they be found, where are the scholars ? 
Where are the individuals whose properly is sufficient to 
support their children at colleges? or if such individuals exist 
who would venture to display so clear a proof of wealth ? 
Lastly, if any persons should be tempted to commit this great 
imprudence, yet where are the benefices, the employments, 
the offices of trust and dignity, that require ability and science, 
and are calculated to excite the emulation and the hopes of 
the young student?’ 

When one thinks of the record of the founding of numerous 
colleges during the reigns of the Mughal emperors, to say 
nothing of those that were founded by earlier Muhammadan 
sovereigns, and also of the real for, and interest in, education 
Shown by sovereigns bite FJrQi SbSh and Akbar, and of the 
mention also of educational institutions started by many private 
patrons, it is difficult to imagine bow such a melancholy view of 
the State of education could have been taken by this seven- 
teenth-century traveller, it u interesting to compare his view 
with that taken by the Emperor Bibar m his memoirs. Like 
many other visitors from the West, Bemier no doubt judged 
the state of affairs in India too much by European standards, 
and relied loo much on casual observation for the formation 
of his opinion. But he could hardly have written such a 
paragraph if education had been as widespread in India as we 
might be tempted to suppose by the numerous references to 
the building of colleges. An interesting sidelight t> thrown 
on the situation by the frequent mention of the repair of 

4 TnWi’i iCmuUt'nmv>,jL ny 
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unsatisfactory picture of the state of education in India. He 
says 1 — 

* A profound and universal ignorance is the natural con- 
sequence of such a state of society as I have endeavoured to 
describe. Is it possible to establish in Hindust&n academies 
and colleges properly endowed? Where shall we seek for 
founders ? Or, should they be found, where are the scholars ? 
Where are the individuals whose properly is sufficient to 
support their children at colleges? or if such individuals exist 
who would venture to display so clear a proof of wealth ? 
Lastly, if any persons should be tempted to commit this great 
imprudence, yet where are the benefices, the employments, 
the offices of trust and dignity, that require ability and science, 
and are calculated to excite the emulation and the hopes of 
the young student?' 

When one thinks of the record of the founding of numerous 
colleges during the teigns of the Mughal emperors, to say 
nothing of those that were founded by earlier Muhammadan 
sovereigns, and also of the seal for, and interest in, education 
shown by sovereigns like FirOl Shah and Akbar, and of the 
mention also of educational institutions started by many private 
patrons, it is difficult Co imagine bow such a melancholy view of 
the state of education could have been taken by this seven- 
teenth-century traveller. It is interesting to compare his view 
with that taken by the Emperor Babar in his memoirs. Like 
many other visitors from the West, Bernier no doubt judged 
the state of affairs in India too much by European standards, 
and relied too much on casual observation for the formation 
Of his opinion. But he could hardly have written such a 
paragraph if education had been as widespread in India as we 
might be tempted to suppose by the numerous references to 
the budding of colleges. An interesting sidelight is thrown 
on the situation by the frequent mention of the repair of 
* Bmitt’i Tratth (Constable's Irans.), p. aag. 
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favour. In the Mirdt-i-Ahm 1 we read : ‘All the mosques in 
the empire are repaired at the public expense. Imams, criers 
to the daily prayers, and readers of the khulia, have been 
appointed to each of them, so that a large sum of money has 
been and is still bid out in these disbursements. In all the 
cities and towns of this extensive country, pensions and 
allowances and lands have been given to learned men and 
professors, and stipends have been fixed for scholars according 
to their abilities and qualifications.' Besides these stipends for 
professors and students Aorangtib founded a large number of 
colleges and schools. He sent orders to the provinces of Gujarat 
and other places that all Muhammadan students were to be given 
pecuniary help. He also took steps to have the Bohras of 
Gujarat educated, and for this purpose teachers were appointed 
and monthly examinations were to be held, the results of 
which were to be reported to the emperor. Colleges were 
also erected in this reign by private individuals, and at this 
time Sialkot, which began to be a place of teaming about the 
time of Akbar, came into prominence as an educational centre. 
Aurangzib added to the Imperial Library many Muhammadan 
theological works. Though narrow in his literary and theo- 
logical outlook he was not without learning, and he not only 
knew his mother tongue of Turkish, but could read and write 
Arabic and Persian with great facility. He had learnt the 
Korin by heart and also the Hidis, or traditions," and was well 
versed in Muhammadan theology. 

We learn that it was the practice with young princes when 
they reached the age of four yean, four months, and four days, 
to perform the • mailat ceremony.* The child was seated in 
the schoolhouse and formally handed over to tutors for his 
instruction to commence. We read of this ceremony being 
performed in the case of Humayiin, and it is also said to have 
taken place in the case of Akbar, although there is a doubt 
• Elliot, viu 159. 
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You taught us that the whole of Fringuistan (Europe) was 
00 more than some inconsiderable island, of which the most 
powerful monarch was formerly the king of Portugal, then he 
of Holland, and afterwards the king of England. In regard 
to the other sovereigns of Franguistan, such as the king of 
France and him of Andalusia, you told me that they resembled 
our petty ru/rtJ, and that the potentates of Hindustan eclipsed 
the glory of all Other kings ; that they alone were HumSyuns, 
AVbars, Jahingire 01 Sh&h Jahans ; the Happy, the Great, the 
Conquerors of the World and the Kings of the World > ; and 
that Persia, Usbec, Kashgar, Tartary, and Cathay, Pegu, Siam, 
China, trembled at the names of the kings of the Indies- 
Admirable geographer’, deeply-read historian 1 Was it not 
incumbent upon my preceptor to make me acquainted with 
the distinguishing features of every nation of the earth ; its 
resources and strength; its mode of warfare, its manners, 
religion, form of government, and wherein its interests princi- 
pally consist ; and by a regular couree of historical reading to 
render me familiar with the ottgin of slates, their progress and 
decline-, the events, accidents, ot error* , owing to which such 
great changes and mighty revolutions have been effected? 
Far from having imparted to me a profound and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the history of mankind, scarcely did 
1 learn from you the names of my ancestors, the renowned 
founders of this empire. You kept me in total ignorance of 
their lives, of the events which preceded, and the extraordinary 
talents that enabled them to achieve their extensive conquests. 
A familiarity with the languages of surrounding nations may be 
indispensable in a king ; but you would teach me to read and 
write Arabic, doubtless conceiving that you placed me under 
an everlasting obligation for sacrificing so large a portion of 
time to the study of a language wherein no one can hope to be- 
come proficient without ten or twelve years of close application. 

* These ire Ihc meanings of Ihc names ot these sovereigns. 
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calculated to discourage, confound, and appal a youth of the 
most masculine understanding ; terms invented to cover the 
vanity and ignorance of pretenders to philosophy , of men 
*!io, like yourself, would impose the (relief that they transcend 
©then of their species in wisdom, and that their dark and 
ambiguous jargon conceals many profound mysteries known 
only to themselves. If you hid taught me that philosophy 
which adapts the mind to reason, and will not suffer it to rest 
satisfied with anything short of the most solid arguments , if 
you had inculcated lessons which elevate the soul and fortify 
it against the assaults of fortune, tending to produce that cnvi* 
able equanimity which is neither insolently elated by pros- 
perity, nor basely depressed by adversity, if >ou had made 
me acquainted with the nature of men ; accustomed me always 
to refer to first pnndples,and given me a sublime and adequate 
conception of the universe, and of rhe order and regular motion 
of its parts ; if such, 1 say, had been the nature of the philo- 
sophy imbibed under your tuition, I should be more indebted 
to you than Alexander was to Aristotle, and shoutd consider 
it my duty to bestow a very different reward on you than 
Aristotle received from that Prince. Answer me, sycophant, 
ought you not to have instructed me on one point at least, so 
essential to be known by a king ; namely, on the reciprocal 
duties between the sovereign and his subjects? Ought you 
not also to have foreseen that 1 might, at some future period, 
be compelled to contend with my brothers, sword m hand, for 
the crown, and for my very existence ? Such, as you must 
well know, has been the fate of the children of almost every 
king of Hindustan. Did you ever instruct me in the art of 
war, how to besiege a town, 01 draw up an army in battle 
array ? Happy for me that I consulted wiser heads than thine 
on these subjects' Go. Withdraw to thy village. Hence- 
forth let no person know either who thou ait, or what 19 
become of thee.’ 
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by the pupil in after-life is another educational aim which 
Aurangzlb proposes. AU this has the appearance of being 
very modern, and it is of the highest interest to find these two 
monarchs, Akbar and Aurangrib, who are amongst the greatest 
rulers of India, and who were in so many ways different from 
each other in character and outlook on life, each advocating 
some of those very reforms in education which are being called 
for loudly at the present time. The only pity is that neither 
of them seems to have gone very far in giving practical effect 
to the educational ideals which they set forth. 

Alter the death of Auraogzib the glory of the Mughal 
empire began rapidly to wane, and the efforts made by 
emperors or private individuals to erect and endow educa- 
tional institutions became much more rare. There is record 
of two madrasahs having been founded at Delhi during the 
reign of Aurangzib's successor, Bahadur Shah' (1707-1712) 
One of these buildings etected by GMrl-ud-din, an officer of 
Aurangilb, is still in existence though no longer used as a 
college. It is typical of many such buildings, having in the 
same enclosure the college, a mosque, and the tomb of the 
founder.* It was closed in 1793 for want of funds. The 
invasion of Nadir Shah, which look place in 1739 and resulted 
in the sack of Delhi, must have been a great set-back to educa- 
tional progress. Among other things the Imperial Library, 
which had been built up by the interest of many sovereigns, 
was carried away by Nadir Shah to Persia.* 

With regard to the education of women* it was just as 
much restricted amongst Muhammadans as amongst Hindus. 
The pardah system, which shut up all Muhammadan women, 
except young girls, in seclusion, made their education a matter 
of great difficulty even where it may have been desired, which 

' Uw, p 19* 

’ DtDu Pal tmd Fnstmt, p.64. 

* taw, p. 198. ‘ AW , pp, 200 ff. 
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1 J9 

It is very difficult to estimate the extent of Muhammadan 
education in early times. As we have seen, the Emperor 
Babar, and at a later date the traveller Bernier, give a very 
unfavourable view of the extent of education in India. But 
their opinions cannot be accepted without considerable quali- 
fication, for we have, on the other hand, the record of the 
building of numerous madrasahs and of the existence of im- 
portant educational centres, at places like Delhi, Agra, and 
Jaunpur. The Muhammadan population was, no doubt, in 
many places largely a town population as it is to-day (except in 
the Panjib), and it was in the cities of importance that madra- 
sahs are said to have been established. We have no idea as to 
the average number of students attending a college Probably 
this varied considerably from just a few pupils with one 
teacher, to a large number -with many teachers in the more 
important places. Probably most mosques had attached to 
them, if not a madrasah , then a mai/ah, or primary school 
All Muhammadan boys were supposed to attend a maktab in 
order that they might at least learn the portions of the Korin 
required for the Muhammadan daily devotions, but we cannot 
be sure that they always did so. The content of the educa- 
tion given in the mahtabs must have been very different 
in different places. When the Muhammadan boy begins to 
spealc he should be taught to repeat the Muhammadan article 
of belief (the iaft'ma). After that certain prescribed verses 
from the Korin have to be learnt by heart. At about seven 
years of age he begins to learn tbe Korin, and receives in- 
structions in religious precepts and usages. This seems to be 
the minimum education given in a mahtab. In some cases, 
however, reading and writing were also taught and some 
elementary arithmetic. To this might be added legends of 
prophets and anecdotes of Muhammadan saints, and perhaps 
some selections from poets. The teaching of Persian must 
have begun at some time during the Muhammadan rule, and 
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connection with religious services as in Christian Europe, and 
therefore was not of such importance from the religious point 
of view. That it was cultivated we know from the encourage- 
ment given to it by Akbar and other sovereigns, though 
Aurangzib could not tolerate it The higher studies of 
medieval European universities, theology, law, and medicine, 
also appear in this list, except medicine. Medicine was, how- 
ever, studied, and even at the present time Muhammadan 
hakims, or physicians learned in the ancient medical lore, 
practise in India. Medicine appears in Akbaris list of studies. 
Law was, of course, more closely connected with theology than 
in Europe, for in Islam it is based on the Koran and the 
Traditions, whereas in Europe it was the non-chrisdan Roman 
law that was the basis of studies. We know that at a certain 
period in the Middle Ages Muhammadan learning in the West 
was full of intellectual vigout, and in many ways was the 
means of stimulating thought and mental activity amongst 
students in Europe. But the zenith of its influence was passed 
before it became widespread in India, and it is perhaps for 
this reason amongst others that it never attained to such an 
excellence and fame in India as in more western lands. The 
criticisms of Aurangrib, as well as the statement of Adam, 
seems to show that Muhammadan learning in India, like the 
medieval learning of Europe, had become formal and scholastic, 
with a strong emphasis on grammar, and having as its climax 
the discussion of dry, abstract and metaphysical trivialities. 
That it often included more than this, as did the mediaeval 
education of Europe, we may be quite sure. Science of some 
kind was studied, and literature and history were also taught. 
History was, in fact, a very favourite subject amongst the 
Muhammadans of India, and the large number of historical 
works written by Muhammadan writers is in striking contrast 
with the paucity of Hindu historical literature. The critical 
and impartial spirit which modem scientific historians seek to 
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connection with religious services as in Christian Europe, and 
therefore was not of such importance from the religious point 
of view. That it was cultivated we know from the encourage- 
ment given to it by Akbar and other sovereigns, though 
Aurangzib could not tolerate it. The higher studies of 
mediaeval European universities, theology, law, and medicine, 
also appear in this list, except medicine. Medicine was, how- 
ever, studied, and even at the present time Muhammadan 
hakims, or physicians learned in the ancient medical lore, 
practise in India. Medicine appears in Alrbar’s list orstudies. 
I -aw was, of course, more closely connected with theology than 
in Europe, for in Islam it is based on the Kor£n and the 
Traditions, whereas in Europe it was the non-christian Roman 
law that was the basis of studies. We know that at a certain 
period in the Middle Ages Muhammadan learning ip the West 
was full of intellectual vigour, and in many ways was the 
means of stimulating thought and mental activity amongst 
students in Europe. But the zenith of its influence was passed 
before it became widespread in India, and it is perhaps for 
this reason amongst others that it never attained to such an 
excellence and fame in India as in more western lands. The 
criticisms of Aurangzib, as well as the statement of Adam, 
seems to show that Muhammadan learning in India, like the 
mediatval learning of Europe, had become formal and scholastic, 
with a strong emphasis on grammar, and having as its climax 
the discussion of dry, abstract and metaphysical trivialities. 
That it often included more than this, as did the mediatval 
education of Europe, we may be quite sure. Science of some 
kind was studied, and literature and history were also taught 
History was, in fact, a very favourite subject amongst the 
Muhammadans of India, and the laTgt number of historical 
works written by Muhammadan writers is in striking contrast 
with the paucity of Hindu historical literature. The critical 
and impartial spirit which modem scientific historians seek to 
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Hindus who wished to acquire this language, and thus had an 
influence on a considerable proportion of the population . They 
formed part of that system of popular elementary education 
which will be described in a later chapter.* 

* With regard 10 schools of the old t)pe still existing, the Qmnqrttnnial 
R/vUTV for 1907-1912 reports that in 1912 there were 1446 Arabic and 
Persian schools, and 82SS Koran schools, as against 2031 and 10,504 in 
1907 Pupils bad also decreased 
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inquiry for the Madras Presidency was carried out tn 
1832-1836; that for Bombay in 1823-1828. It is, however, 
the report ol William Adam, who was appointed by Lord 
William Bentinck to carry out the inquiry in the Bengal 
Presidency, that is the most full of interest. It was published 
in 1835-1838, and throws most valuable light on the state Of 
education in India at that time. In order to get an intensive 
rather than merely an extensive view of the situation, Adam 
did not attempt to survey the whole province, but rather to 
choose typical districts in various parts of the presidency and 
make a thorough examination into the existing state of affairs. 
Besides the Hindu ttls and Muhammadan madrasahs, which 
were places of higher learning, there were found Hindu path- 
Mias and Muhammadan maktabs. 

The palhlSlas existed in all the larger villages as well as 
111 the towns. The teacher and scholars numbering usually 
about a dozen or twenty met in the early morning under a 
tree in the village or in the shade of a verandah. Sometimes 
a temple shed or other building might be set apart for their 
use. The teachers were mostly Kayasths (the writer caste)- 1 
The teaching of reading, writing, and accounts was considered 
a proper occupation for that caste, whereas Brahmans, Vaidyas, 
and Kshatnyas were supposed to degrade themselves by such 
an occupation. There were, however, some Btihman teachef s. 
and many other castes were represented amongst the teachers, 
even those of the lowest castes. In Burdwjn Adam found 
two teacher* who were lepers. 1 There were no regular fe«s, 
but the teachers received presents averaging about Ri.4 or 
R5.5 a month. 1 They often eked out their income by fann- 
ing or trade.' Among the scholars also there were a vet? 
large number of castes represented,* including some of tho$e 
1 AJam't Rtperti, p. IjS. * IhJ , p. 168. 

* p. 160. • Zbtd , p. tfiS. 

' /W, p 160. 
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fcntidcttd ' untoichabte ' by the higher eastes. RrJhmaru an A 
Kayssths predominated. The age of the scholars was (torn 
itiout fire of tit In sixteen. The aim of the schools was 
•trieily utilitarian, and Adam laments the neglect of moral 
Infraction.* The curriculum included radjng, writing, the 
composition of letters and elementary arithmetic and accounts, 
cither commercial or agricultural or both. Very few text- 
books were in use, and those that were used were often most 
unsuitable, turh as a reading-book containing an account of 
the aniotm of the god Krishna with hi* cowherd mistress 
RJdhjL 1 There were four stages of instruction- In the first 
period the scholar was taught to form letters on the ground 
with a small stick. This period usually lasted about ten days. 
In the next period the master traced letters on a palm leaf 
with an iron style. The scholar then traced over the letters 
with a reed pen and charcoal ink, which easily rubs out. This 
process was repeated orer and over on the same leaf till the 
scholar no longer needed a copy to guide him. Then he 
practised on another leaf. He was afterwards exercised in 
writing and pronouncing the compound consonants, which in 
most Indian languages arc modified when written together. 
Then practice was given in the combination of vowels and 
consonants, and this led on to the common names of persons. 

In the third period the palm leaf was replaced by the larger 
plantain leaf. The scholar now began to learn the composi- 
tion of Ihe simplest forms of letters. He was taught the con- 
nection of words in sentences and to distinguish literary from 
colloquial forms of speech. The rules of arithmetic now 
began with addition and subtraction. But multiplication and 
division were not taught as separate rales,. These were effected 
by addition and subtraction, aided by multiplication tables 
which extend to twenty. The multiplication table was re- 
peated aloud by the whole school once every morning. After 
* Adam, p. tot. * /W-, pp. $S ff. 
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this the pupil began to team commercial or agricultural 
accounts or both. lVben the scholar reached the fourth 
period he received more advanced instruction in account* 
and began the composition of business letters, petitions, 
grants, and similar productions. Paper now began to be 
used for writing, and after this had been used for about a 
year the scholars were considered as qualified to engage in 
the unassisted perusal of Bengali worts like the Romayitdrs 
and ifanasa Afangat. 

It is to be noted that in learning, writing came before 
reading. Except for the united repetition of multiplication 
tables and exercises of that kind, ihe instruction was individual, 
and monitors were commonly chosen from among the more 
advanced scholars to help those at a more elementary stage of 
instruction. Dr. Andrew Bell got his idea of the monitorial 
system from what he had seen in indigenous schools in India. 

An account given by William Ward in his View of ik 
Hindoos presents us with a similar picture of these indige- 
nous schools m Bengal.* * Almost all the larger villages in 
Bengal contain common schools, where a boy learns his letters 
by writing them, never by pronouncing the alphabet as in 
Europe. He first writes them on the ground ; neat with an 
iron style or a reed on a palm leaf; and nest on a green 
plantain leaf. After the simple letters he writes the com- 
pounds, then the names of men, villages, animals, etc., and 
then the figures. While employed in writing on leaves all the 
scholars stand up twice a day with a monitor at their head, 
and repeat the numerical tables, ascending from a unit to 
four, and from four to twenty, from twenty to eighty, and from 
eighty to 1 2 So; and during school hours they write on the 
palm leaf the strokes by which these numbers are defined. 
They next commit to memory an addition table and count 
from one to a hundred; aod after this, on green plantain 
* 'Hud, vol i. pp 160 R. 
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leaves, they write easy sums in addition and subtraction 
of money ; multiplication, and then reduction of money, 
measures, etc. The Hindu measures are all reducible to 
the weight, beginning with rains and ending with manat 
(maunds). The elder boys, as the last course at these schools, 
learn to write common letters, agreements, etc. The Hindu 
schools begin early in the morning and continue till nine 
or ten o'clock; after taking some refreshment at home the 
scholars return about three and continue till dark Masters 
punish with cane or rod, or a truant is compelled to stand on 
one leg holding up a brick in each hand or to have his arms 
stretched out till completely tired. Masters are generally 
respectable £tidras, but occasionally BrShmans.’ 

In the Report of the Education Commission of 1881 there 
is an account of an indigenous primary school in the Bomtjay 
Presidency which belongs, of course, to a later date but gives 
a similar picture.' ‘ The ordinary daily routine of a Hindu 
indigenous school is nearly the same in all parts of the Presi- 
dency. Each morning at about six o’clock the I’antoji, who 
is in some cases a Brahman, and the priest of many of the 
families whose children attend the school, goes round the 
village and collects his pupils. This process usually occupies 
some time. At one house the pupil has to be persuaded to 
come to school ; at another the parents have some special 
instructions to give the master regarding the refractoriness of 
their son; at a third he is asked to administer chastisement 
on the spot. As soon as he has collected a sufficient number 
of his pupils he lakes them to the school. For the first half- 
hour a B/tupaft, or invocation to the sun, Saras waif, Ganapatl, 
or some other deity, is chanted by the whole school After 
this the boys who can write trace the letters of their kitUt, Or 
copy slips, with a dry pen, the object of this excrefse being to 
give free play to the fingers and wrist, and to accustom them 

* Ktfrrt, p. if. 
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o the sweep of the letters. When the tricing lesson is over 
he boys begin to write copies; and the youngest children 
rho have been hitherto merely looking on, are taken in hanc 
iither by the master's son or by one of the elder pupils. Tin 
naster himself generally confines his attention to one or twi 
if the oldest pupils, and to those whose instruction he ha 
stipulated to finish within a given time. All the pupils an 
seated in one small room or verandah, and the confusion o 
sounds, which arises from three or four sets of boys readinj 
and shouting out their tables all at the same moment, almos 
baffles description.’ 

In the Madras Presidency these schools' are known a 
pyal schools. The pyal js a kind of bench or platform abov 
three feet high and three feet broad, which is built again! 
the wall of most houses in South India, and has m front 
raised pavement or toradu. On the pyal visitors are receiver 
the family sleep in the hot season, and it has many oth< 
uses also. For the village school a pyal is usually lent by th 
headman of the village The scholars sit on the fyal, leavin 
the karadu for the teacher and for their own passage. Tli 
main purpose of these pyal schools, before modem develo; 
ments in education reformed them or pushed them out, wi 
to give instruction in the three R’s, but of arithmetic only tfc 
simplest elements were taught. A great deal of time w: 
spent in construing and memorising beautiful but obScin 
poems, written in the ‘ high ’ dialect (which differs not onl 
from the colloquial, but even from the modem literal 
dialect). The average number of children was about twent 
one, and the school had no apparatus except the sane 
ground, certain small blackboards, and some Hajait leaves (< 
writing. A sort of discipline was maintained by a constat 
and often severe use of the cane. Unruly or truant bo; 

‘ 5«e article 10 ImJum Axhjuaiy for Feb, 1873, p. 5*. by C ! 
Cover, from which thn account is taken 
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were coerced by punishments that partook of torture. Thi 
teacher was usually a Brahman. When a new scholar was tc 
be received into the school the teacher and his scholars came 
to his house and he was handed over to the teacher by his 
parents. Various religious and other ceremonies were per- 
formed, and amongst other things the master made the new 
pupil repeat the whole alphabet three times, taught him a 
prayer to Ganetfa, and guided his hand in writing in a flat 
vessel of rice the name of Vishnu or 6iva. The pay of the 
teacher might be as much as Rs.15 to Rs.25 a month in 
the case of pupils whose parents were wealthy; but in fjal 
schools for poorer boys his emoluments only amounted to 
Rs.5 to Rs.10 a month. The pay of the teacher was 
received not only by regular monthly fees, but by certain 
customary presents on festivals and other occasions. Besides 
learning the three R's, a pupil obtained a knowledge, though 
generally a very unintelligent one, of about four or five of the 
great classics of the Tamil or the Telugu language. These 
books being also the moral code of the people, had value 
from the point of view of moral training. Some of these 
books, which had been printed in cheap editions, were in the 
hands of the scholars, but very often only the teacher 
possessed the books. Writing was taught in dose connection 
with reading, and the pupil began his writing lessons when 
he commenced the alphabet. The alphabet was learned by 
writing with the finger on the sandy ground. Later he began 
to write with a pencil on a kind of small blackboard or slate 
(called a palaka), the turface of which was prepared from rice 
and charcoal. Then he had the privilege eventually of writing 
either with an iron style on kajnn leaves, or with a reed pen on 
paper. Trading or agricultural accounts were taught as well 
as the composition of notes-of-hand, leases, agreements, etc., 
and the reading of the vernacular current hand. Education 
began usually at the age of five years. School commenced it 
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about six o’clock in the morning. In the afternoon of each 
school day the pupil copied the next day's lesson on his 
pataka, and showed it to the master, who corrected it and 
heard him read it two or three times. The pupil then took 
it home and leamt it by heart for repetition to the teacher 
next morning. 

Thus in various parts of India we find that there were 
existing popular elementary schools having the same general 
features though differing m some details. 

It is interesting to compare with the above accounts a 
picture given to us of a school in South India by a traveller, 
Pietra della Valle, who visited India in i6j3.‘ 

• In the mean time, while the burthens were getting in 
order, I entertained myself in the Porch of the Temple, 
beholding little boys learning arithmetic after a strange 
manner, which 1 will here relate. They were four, and 
having all taken the same lesson from the master, in order 
to get that tame by heart and repeat likewise their former 
lessons and not forget them, one of them singing musically 
with a certain continu'd tone (which hath the force of making 
deep impression in ihe memory) recited port of the lesson; as 
for example, “ One by itself makes one " ; and whilst he was 
thus speaking he writ down the same number, not with any 
kind of pen, nor on paper, but (not to spend paper in ram) 
with his finger on the ground, the pavement being for that pur- 
pose strew’d all over with very fine sand , after the first had writ 
what he sung, all the rest sung and wnt down the same thing 
together. Then the first boy rung and writ down another part 
of the lesson ; as, for example, “ Two by itself makes two ”, 
which all the rest repeated in the tame manner, and so forward 
in order. When the pavement was full of figures they put 
them out with the hand, and if need were, strew’d it with new 
sand from a little heap which they had before them wherewith 
1 Tn*U*f P dtS* WlIbllupSxKir), u ijj 
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to write further. And thus they did as long as the exercise 
continu'd, in which manner likewise, they told me, they learot 
to read and write without spoiling paper, pens, or ink, which 
certainly is a pretty way.’ 

This widespread vernacular elementary education existed 
side by side with the Sanskrit schools, and there was no mutual 
dependence or connection between them. The former existed 
for the trading and commercial classes, and the latter for the 
religious and the learned. In the case of Muhammadan 
education, however, we find that there was a dose connection 
between the Arabic schools of higher learning, or maJrasaks, 
and the Persian schools or maktabs. The latter corresponded 
to the Hindu vernacular schools. Urdu was the current 
language amongst the Muhammadans, but this vernacular 
was not used as the medium of instruction. Urdu is written 
with Persian characters, and contains a large number of 
Persian words, but was considered as a patois unfit to be 
used as a language in the schools. Its place was taken by 
Persian, which had been made the court language by the 
Muhammadan Emperors, and continued to be used as su 
till 1835. A knowledge of Persian was therefore necessary 
to obtain an appointment in the Government service, and e 
Persian schools were attended by Hindus as well as Muhani 
madans, especially by Hindus of the Brahman and Kays* 1 
castes. Most of the teachers were Muhammadans, an 
Adam considered that as a class they were superior to U* 
Bengali and Hindi teachers. 1 They were, however, more 
dependent for their support on single families or indin 
patrons. A few of them were also Arabic teachers, an 
possessed high qualifications. Their emoluments, as ®| U < C| 
amounted to Rs.5 to Rs.7 a month. The subjects studied in- 
cluded elementary "grammatical works and forms of correspon • 
ence, and popular poems and tales were read. Occasion* 1 
* AJam't Ktftrti, p. aij- 
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i a cwl m (VIotk of t ircabac On nvnU'inf' « tSe>4oty 
war *5uJ«d TV (im.’.tfjn of Sa'di •*« a tery faroonte Wit 
lux*. S»«j<w«* ri the Korin mrtr learned If heart. and the 
a.b«r>l» U4 ■ mnrr religion* (raxtan than the Hinda 
wetnaruUf • bool*. I jus A Jam d-1 out «o^« >.}<■> iVm naillj 
In lV flnh kJ*v. 1* * Tl>e Mi!a!i achoolt were 
mrtaee’jf »->.! commercial . I«rt IV Muhammadan « hooli 
wre* iIm ti »r»t client i-triiry a 'a I j/uiolojical, and era 
jJaycd a k-arwd Ur»jTuff. rented wotl* were not a*r.l, but 
ena,'*»*rtv,e* wet* w egrauat ex In cntitrvdutmctMNi to 

tV Undo eernattibr xhoois trading wi* taught Went 
wntmt Dffint fceima’id.ip <11 tnu«H cultivated A Jim 

a'»o found *c*oe aehoolt In which elementary Arabic 
taught, tut t-Scx e titled tnmlj wi $t»r the t*»y» Uvil know 
foJje of errtam portion* of tV Kotin which i« ntrertary for 
Mttharamadanv They Uuj^.l tnm name* and forma and 
wound*, and tt nt eomnlercd •u.’Victi: for the. boy* to be 
able V> rifva! Cat rxf \urcd portion* without undrrwandmg 
them.' Some of tv teacher* did not fftirad to t>e able even 
*» *tgr> tl*n name*. There were aim a few xhooVi In 
which both IVrwn and RengtM were uugbt. 

lVuiv* the tnnnxtion m the tchoolt there were alio a 
certain tiom!*r of chiljten receiring tnwructioo at home 
William Ward up* * Hindu woman are unable to leach 
their children their t r*t lettoni, but a fnher may fictjuently 
be *cm teaching hia child to wine the alphabet when fi.ee 
fear* old R*di men often employed a tutor to teach then 
children, and when oilier children were admitted to ahare in 
thi* Inuruction it aonfftlmea pew into a achool Cirlt, at a 
role, retailed no education; but daughter* of Hi] put nobles 
or of m«Wj>i often receired • limited education from their 
father* ot family pnetu. 

» Aitm't Krprfi, |> lot 
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Tb " p way then. u fot9 ^ r y ]t j h r>0 , <rafflmf 
n*n control ©f rtf Ration in far! >j, a wideypmd. popular, 
if-hrim, tftirrt. (t Wit not eonffned to one Of two 
( formers, but wit found m various parti of IndJ, 

* omr duiikM were mote advanced than other*. In the 
tfvj^ir, mode Ut the Madras llnidrncy in iJjj-d, It wit 
calculated (hat nther le*s chan one-SMtbof the hoys of aehoch 
a?c received education of some tort ' In the litnir 
inquiry made for the Bombay I’rrsi.kncy (»3aj-8) the number 
of boys under instruction way pit down u about one in 
r, K ht * f In one of the districts in Bengal, where Adam carried 
out Ini inquiry, he found > tyt per cent, of the whole male 
population recoiling instruction. In another district he found 
9 per cent, of allchiMrenof school-going age under instruction 
• William Ward says,* that it was supposed that about ooe-fifth 
of the male population of Bengal could read. In tone part* 
of India the number under instruction would probably be Jen 
than in the three provinces mentioned. Widespread, therefore, 
as elementary education was, it did not include a tetj larje 
proportion even of the male population, and amongst females 
of course it hardly eaisted at all 

An important question which arises with regard to this 
system of popular elementary education is, * When did it 
begin?* We have seen that it was in full swing at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century when investigations were 
carried out by the Governments of Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras, in various parts of India. But how far back can it 
be traced ? 

The Brahman authorities, like the Sji/ras and the Code of 
Manu, have no reference to any form of literary education 

1 See A raJrai Rtfort/tr £J. Com , |SSa. 

* F. W. Thomas, /Air. and prosprti of Bnt. £J. in f»Ju, ch. i 
1 Adam, pp. 117, 232. 

* Ward, ij 503. 
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outside or the Brahmanical schools. But silence in works of 
this kind is not certain evidence that facilities for primary 
education did not exist, and the Brahmans may have had 
reasons for wishing to ignore any forms of education which 
were cot in their own hands. The duties of Vailyas, as 
outlined in Manu, included, as we have noticed, 1 * * such things 
as a knowledge of measures and weights, of probable profit 
and loss on merchandise, of the languages of men, of the 
manner of keeping goods, and the rules of purchase and sale. 
Part of this knowledge at least was probably learnt in the 
course iOf business, being passed on from father to son, but 
it is quite conceivable that even in very early times some 
merchants or others may have employed a teacher, or founded 
a small school, for the instruction of their sons in the dements 
of these subjects. 8 There is, at any rate, evidence to show 
that the knowledge of reading and writing was fairly widespread 
in India long before the time of Manu. 

Writing was introduced into India about 800 b.c., and the 
elaboration of the BfShmt script was completed by about 
500 b.c or even earlier. 5 A Buddhist tract called the Sl/ai, 
which dates from about 450 B.C, 4 gives a list of children's 
games. One of these is called Akkftanti (Lettering), which 
is explained as ‘Guessing at letters traced in the air, or on 
a playfellow’s back*. Such a game amongst children seems 
to show that the knowledge of the alphabet was prevalent at 
least amongst a certain section of the community, perhaps 
those who belonged to the trading and commercial classes, for 
it it they who would have the gteatest need for a knowledge 
of reading and writing, and neither the Brahman nor the 
Buddhist sacred books seem to bare been committed t<j 

1 Foi ptMeat-diy ‘ MtMjuu Ktionli jv. 7 J 

1 J C. Ituhlcr, tmdtan p. 17 

* Rhp DnkU fiuJJhti Mi*, p 10S 
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•tiling till a very iawh Utct dafc. The ancient writers 
N cart hut and Q. Curt im, In the D;t rj inner of the fourth 
century r.c.. refer to the etnfoin of the Indians of writ in# 
letter* on cloth and birk . awl Megasthenes, at a slljhtly Uter 
date, speaks of (he ute of mi let tones to indicate distinct* and 
halting-placet on the hijh- roads.* In another passage, how- 
ever, Megaithcnes relate* that judicial cases in India were 
decided according to unwritten taws, and that the Indian 
knew no letters. Taking these passages together it seems 
that at that time writing was used for public or print* noti- 
fication*. tut that it had not begun to be used for the purposes 
of literature. It is then probable that the knowledge and cw 
of writing, though widespread, was confined to the commercial 
and official classes, but this does not necessarily imply the 
existence of schools for teaching these arts. 

In the AMJnigfa there is an interesting passage which » 
translated at follows a. « — 

• At that time there was in Rijagaha a company of seren- 
tecn boys, friends of each other ; young Upili was first among 
them. Now Uplli's father and mother thought : " How will 
Upili after our death live a life of eaae and without pain ? & 
Up.lli could leant writing (dkiAu), he woafd after our death lire 
a life of ease and without pain." But then Upih’s father and 
mother thought again: “If Upili lea ms writing his finger* 
will become sore. But if Up3Ii could leant arithmetic 
(ganand), he would after our death live a life of ease and 
without pain." But then Upili s father and mother though* 
again: "If Upili learns arithmetic, his breast will become 
diseased. But if Upili could learn money-changing (ri/a), . 
he would after our death live a life of ease and comfort an 
without pain.” But then Upili’s father and mother said to 
themselves: “If Upili teams money -changing, his eyes will 
suffer." The result was that it was decided that Upili should 
1 J. O. Buliler, Indian P a l*tgrapky> p. 6. * SMtoagga. L 49- 
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become a monk and join the tangha, and he and his com- 
panions were all admitted, but on account of their unruly con- 
duct it was Did down that person* under twenty should not in 
future receive the full, or vfoiompnJa, ordination. 

This passage seems to show that at the time when the 
JArAieogg a was composed it was not uncommon for some 
boys at least to learn writing and arithmetic, and that there 
were some facilities for this, and that these were outside the 
monasteries. It docs not seem likely that at this time the 
monasteries had begun to be schools of popular instruction, 
and it is indeed probable that at first the only teaching given 
to those who Joined the santfa was a knowledge of the 
precepts and doctrines of Buddhism. This passage bears 
witness to the existence of elementary schools of some sort, 
*nd it is remarkable that the three subjects of the curriculum 
mentioned bear a striking resemblance to those of the indi- 
genous primary schools of India in much Diet times. tt&A* 
(writing),* ganana (arithmetic, t-t. addition, subtraction, and Hie 
multiplication table) and mpa (literally 1 forms but mean- 
ing arithmetic applied to simple commercial or agricultural 
purposes) are still the three- subjects which are most prominent 
in the modem types of indigenous schools. According to the 
Elephant Cave inscription of the year 165 of the Mauryan era 
(about 157 or 14a s.c.), King KhiraveD of Kalinga learnt 
these subjects in his childhood.* The Lolita Vistora* refers 
to the learning of writing and of the alphabet by children. 
Jataka, No. 1 j;, mentions the wooden wnting-board (fha/aka) 
known (as well as the varyaio, or wooden pen) also to the 
Lolita yislara, and still used in elementary schools .* There is 
a Sutta in PJli which is called the Stgalovado Sutta * which 

1 J. C. Bidder, Min PaUegrtpkyi p, 5 1 Hul. 

’ Ch ' * • Buhlcr, of, at., p. 5, 

Quoted in BudMUm (1890) by T. W. Rbys Daridj. Translated hi 
Owfemjt. Rn., Feb . lS?6, by Chitter*. 
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vnum'rafri the chief duties which m»n a*e to one another to 
c’t'T'liJ life. Amcn-^tt the duties which are mentioned for 
Hiicn!* ore training their children m virtue and taring them 
taught am or %c\'tv,e% It alio eontairti a section which 
detail* the duties of pupil* and teachers. The pupil should 
honour hi* teacher* by rising in their presence, by ministering 
to diem, by oinking them, by supplying their wants, by 
attention to instruction. The teacher should show his alfec- 
lion to hi* pupil*. by training them in all that b good, by 
teaching them ft) ho/d hnow/edgr fair, by instruction h 
science and lote, by speaking well or them to their friends and 
cotnjunionj, by guarding them from danger. The mend 'aa 
among the duties of parents of having their children taught 
arts or science need imply no more than passing on to them 
the knowledge of their own particular craft or trade; tut the 
mention of the duties of pupils and teachers in a manual 
relating to everyday life certainly seems to point to the essence 
of schools of some sort, though we cannot say that this implies 
the carrying on of secular i nstrvctioo at the Buddhist 
monasteries. It seems rather to imply the eibtencc of so® 6 
facilities for popular instruction' outside the monasteries 
though not necessarily widespread. 

The oldest known inscriptions in India are those of King 
Atoka, who reigned from 371 to 331 b . c . This monarch had 
erected in various parts of rndia edicts and inscriptions on 
rocks and pillars, many of which have been discovered. H* 1 
chief object was to promote amongst his people D term* or 
moral duty. These inscriptions are in the vernacular. Atoka 
also erected many monasteries. The existence of these edicts 
in the vernacular has been taken to imply that there was a 
widespread popular education going on in India at the time 0 
Atoka. Thus Mr. V. A. Smith says 1 that the care taken to 
publish the imperial edicts implies that a knowledge of reading 
1 Abia, p. 138. 
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and 'writing was widely diffused, and that there is the satne 
inference from the inscriptions being in the vernacular. He 
says also that it is probable that learning was fostered by the 
numerals tnousslcries, and that boys and girls in hundreds of 
villages learned their lessons from the monks and nuns, as 
they do now in Burma, and that it is likely that the percentage 
of literacy among the Buddhist population in A4oka’a time 
was higher than it is now in many pans of British India. 
The vernacular inscriptions of Aioka certainly teem to imply 
that there was a considerable amount of literacy, but what 
proportion or the population could read and write it seems 
quite impossible to conjecture. Even if only a few possessed 
these accomplishments it might hare seemed quite worth 
ahile to Aioka to erect bis monuments and have inscriptions 
put on them, foi the few could read them to the many. But 
it is very doubtful whether the Buddhist monasteries had 
become as early as this centres of a widespread popular 
instruction, and it is not certain that they ever became such 
in India. There is, however, evidence, as we have seen above, 
that before the time of Aioka facilities of some kind existed 
for giving elememary instruction, and the welding together of 
* large part of India into one empire, under the strong rule 
°f the Mauryan sovereigns, must have given increased oppor- 
tunities for hade and commerce, and this may have also led 
to an increased demand for popular schools where the three 
R's could be learnt. 

Buddhism placed both religion and education on a mote 
popular basis than Brahmanism, and by breaking down the 
tuonopoly rf higher learning which had been in the hands of 
e Brahman teachers, it may have also indirectly helped to 
“crease the desire for primary education amongst the people. 

ere was, moreover, about the fast century of our era a most 
temarkaWe laymen's movement in India. This is illustrated 
J the production of the Skagavad GM, which belongs to 
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«>»•»({ that jwrtod, tn whwh the possibility o f the attainment 
«f MloiiM by an rantrtt Layman who docs bis ddj a 
ct pound'd, and alio by th« growth of th<" Mahtylns fort a of 
ffoddtuim •hVfi bofdt out hopes of tpfritaal progress to tiirn 
who are not able to forwke the world and become monia* 
Tbii Rphriittf both an Vanfmavisro and in Buddhism, is tie 
trlilcnre of a widespread movement amongst laymen in M* 1 * 
and it wot/M be not anhkelfthjt it woo/d be a Uo cioneterizd 
try a growing desire for education. It is, perhaps, from ibis 
period that the Buddhat monasteries begin to undertake 
secular at well m religious education, and there may also bare 
been a large growth of popular elementary schools. 

The effect of the Muhammadan domination open tb«e 
Hindu vernacular schools mint have been considerable. The 
growth of a large Muhammadan population, who resorted w 
the Muhammadan moJktobi for obtaining an elementary edi- 
tion, roust have lessened their numbers, and the use of 
Persian as the official language by the Muhammadan nlcrs 
made even Hindus resort to Muhammadan teachers in order 
to obtain a knowledge of this language, and with it the 
possibility of obtaining Government employment These 
Persian elementary schools must then have become numerous 
during the Muhammadan period, and the reference in the 
Atsi-i-Akbart quoted above 1 shows that they were widespread 
at the time of Akbar. This extract does not refer to Hindu 
vernacular schools, although it mentions the Hindu Sanskrit 
education. But such schools, no doubt, continued, and would 
be used by the Hindu trading and agricultural classes. The 
school which Pietni della Valle saw* in South India in t6t$, 
being held in a temple porch, was evidently a Hindu vernacular 
school. Adam in his report mentions * that one of the test- 
books used in the Hindu vernacular schools was Subhankar’s 

’ P. 1*4. 'Seep 151. 

‘ Adam’s Xefcrtt, p, 97. 
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rhyming arithmetic rules, *hich he up was evidently com- 
posed during the existence of the Muhammadan power, at it 
was full of Pcwian terms and reference to Muhammadan 
usages. This shosrj how eren the Hindu vernacular achools 
had to accommodate themselres to some client to the altered 
circumstances which were brought about by the Muhammadan 
rule. 

When the Education Commission of 18S1 was conducting 
its investigations the witnesses were asked whether in their 
respective districts there existed an indigenous system of 
primary schools, and if so whether they were relies of an 
ancient village system. The replies given by witnesses in all 
provinces or India show great diversity of opinion. Some wit- 
nesses, confidently affirmed that the primary schools were relics 
of an ancient village system, while others as confidently denied 
it. The evidence on which these opinions were based was not 
asked lot, and very few of the wvtntsses attempted to support 
their opinions by any form of proof. The diversity of opinion 
can, however, be explained by the ambiguity of the question. 
The antiquity of this popular system, and its being a relic of 
an andent village system, are really two distinct questions, 
and even the nutter of antiquity largely depends on whether 
the system as a whole or separate schools are considered. 
The evidence seems to show that these schools were started 
in various places under various circumstances. There seems 
oo reason to doubt, as we have already seen, that facilities for 
primary education existed in some places and among some 
classes even before the time of King A&oka, but new schools 
were often springing up where they had not existed before, 
and sometimes a school might become defunct. The Muham- 
madan mat fait were in most cases closely connected with the 
mosque, but with regard to the Hindu vernacular schools it 
seems possible to trace at least four ways in which they tame 
to be started. 
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many persons of »U castes lo desite a knowledge of the three 
R’s. 

(4) Sometimes, as in the case of the Mahgjani schools, 1 a 
number of local traders woold employ a teacher to teach their 
sons writing and accounts, so as to prepare them to follow 
their own calling. It is not unlikely that the earliest primary 
schools came into being in this way. 

It does not then seem possible to speak of these indigenous 
primary schools, taken as a whole, as being the relic of an 
ancient village system. If they had been so we should expect 
to find that the teacher was in the same position as others in 
•the village, like the carpenter, blacksmith, barber, village 
priest, and others, who receive fixed customary grants from 
the agricultural community of the village in return for the 
performances of their servrets, and pass on their rights from 
father to son. Not only did the manner of paying the teacher 
differ, generally at least, from the way that men of other 
professions and trades in the village received their remunera- 
tion, hut the teachers were not confined to one caste, and 
there is little trace of their office being hereditary. In the 
case of a Brahman teacher his position in the village com- 
munity was no doubt due to his priestly office, and the ancient 
method of rewarding his services was continued even when he 
undertook vernacular teaching. But in the case of teachers of 
other castes, if in some cases they have established a similar 
position in a village community, it is hardly sufficient evidence 
in itself of the antiquity of the system. Apart from the 
Brahmans there has never been a caste of teachers in India, 
and the teaching work of the Brahman* was originally in 
connection with the Vedas and the higher Sanskrit learning 
given only to the three 4 twke-bom ’ castes rather than the 
imparting of primary education to all comtrs. It seems 
likely that the village primary school was an institution of 
* For the Mahajuu schools, see p J} 
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instruction in the mythology and sawed tore of the Hindus, 
but beyond this there does not seem to hare been much 
attention paid to the moral and religious aide of education. 

The discipline, as a rule, was not satisfactory, and the 
position of the teacher as dependent almost entirely on the 
fees or gifts he received from parents, or the good will of a 
uminiar or other patron, was such that he was almost bound 
to become subservient and lacking in independence. Indian 
hoys are often more passive than their Western cousins, but by 
no means without the desire of playing mischief when oppor- 
tunity arises. In his Introduction to Adam's Rtf arts, the Rev. 

J. Long quotes* from the Calcutta Review an account of some 
of the trick* played on teachers by Indian boys. Among 
them are the following. In preparing the teacher's hookah 
boy* mix the tobacco with chillies and other pungent ingre- 
dient*, *0 that when he smokes he it made to cough violently, 
while the whole schoolis convulsed with laugh ter. 0 r be n eath 
the mat on which he tiu may be strewn thorns and sharp 
prickles, which soon display their effect in the contortions of 
the crest-fallen and discomfited master. Some of the forms of 
punishment mentioned in the same number of the Calcutta 
Rrrietc aa formerly common in Indian schools strike one as 
particularly brutal. The following are example*. A boy was 
made to bend forward with his face to the ground ; a heavy 
stick was then placed on hi* back and another on his neck ; 
and should he let either of them fatl, within the prescribed 
period of half an hour or *0, he was punished with the cane. 
A boy was made to hang for a few minute* with his head 
dowQwitdt (tom the branch of a neighbouring tree. A boy 
l * 1 \ n * along with tome ncules, or a cat, or some 

»foer noisome creature, and then rolled along the ground. A 
bey wa* made to measure so many cubits on the ground, by 
mailing it along with she Sip of hi* nose. It roust be hoped 
» letrwf. la AUm'i Kiffrtt, pp. iq B. 
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the description of some of those primary schools in the early 
part of this chapter it has been shown how a boy is taught to 
learn his letters by writing them with a smalt stick on sand, 
and not by pronouncing them, and how he learns to write by 
tracing over the letters already made by the master with an 
iron style. It must be remembered also that these schools, 
though they might receive help from a local patron, had no 
public grants for their support. With only the shade of a tree, 
or a verandah, for schoolroom, with hardly any manuscripts, 
and practically no school apparatus except a few plantain or 
palm leaves or a little paper and a few styles for writing, with 
a mere pittance for their support, and with a meagre Intel* 
lectual training, it must be admitted that the results achieved 
by the teachers of these primary schools were not altogether 
unworthy, and they helped through long centuries to give to 
India some elements of a popular education, audio prepare for 
that time when it should be possible for education to become 
more widespread among the people. 

Although the Hindu primary vernacular schools were 
unconnected with the Br3hmamc schools of higher learning, 
they probably derived many of their ideas of teaching as well 
as their methods from those schools, but as the Brahmamc 
learning tended more and more to be separated from the 
ordinary concerns of life, they supplied a popular want which 
would not otherwise have been met. And if they did not 
concern themselves very much with the teaching of religion, it 
must be remembered that there has always been in India a 
wide diffusion of moral truths and religious ideas by means 
Of the allegories and fables (like those of the Panchatantra and 
the HitepaMa\ and the epic poems (Rimayaia, etc), which 
are handed down from generation to generation by means of 
the family and the social intercourse of the people as they 
gather in the evening, after the day’s work is doDe, for gossip 
and song and story. 
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CHAPTER V! 

SOMC GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Ik the previous chapten some account has been given of 
the various systems of education which have been in vogue 
w India in bygone ages. Many traces and relics of these 
ancient systems are still indeed to be found in India, and 
some parts of them at least are still in full working order. 

, Ut “ e Progress and spread of education on Western lines 
** curtai,ed ,heir activity to a very large extent, and tends 
more and more to limit the spheres within which they are 
operative. Few countries, and certainly no Western ones, 
Have had systems of education which have had such a long 
and continuous history with so few modifications as some of 
, T. * ducati °n»l systems of India. The long centuries through 
which they have held sway show that they must have pos- 
sessed elements which were of value, and that they were not 
unsuited to the needs of those who developed and adopted 
hem. They produced many great men and earnest seekers 
alter truth, and their output on the intellectual side is by no 
means inconsiderable. They developed many noble edu- 
cational ideals, which are a valuable contribution to educa- 
tional thought and practice. But the early vigour, which 
showed itself in the great contributions which India made 
o the science of grammar and mathematics and philosophy 
and other subjects, had long since spent itself when that 
momentous change began, which was brought about by the in- 
troduction of Western education and learning. The BrShmanic 
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for his practical duties in life as a priest and teacher of 
Others, but the need of preparing himself for the life after 
death was also included in the teaching he received- The 
same may be said of the young Kshatriyas and Vaiiyas who 
were required not only to fit themselves for their practical 
*'®k in life, but also to stfidy the Vedas, and give heed to 
the teaching of religion. 

Owing, however, to the current philosophy which taught 
the unreality of this world of time, and that the highest 
wisdom was to seek release from the worldly fetters which held 
the soul in bondage, and that the highest knowledge was to 
become acquainted with the method by which release could 
be obtained, there was a tendency to despise the practical 
duties of life and the preparation for them. The idea of the 
four stages, or airamat, seems to have been formulated to 
fry and check this tendency by inculcating the desirability 
of a student passing to the state of a householder before he 
became a forest hermit or wandering ascetic ; but many passed 
straight from the student life to the life of complete renun- 
ciation of the world, and the Upamshads show us how there 
was a tendency amongst the more earnest to despise the 
ordinary learning of the schools and preparation for this life 
in comparison with the higher philosophic knowledge which 
was concerned with the life beyond. This was not confined 
to the Brahmans, but Kshatnyas and others also were affected 
by this movement, and the two religions of Jainism and 
Buddhism were founded by Kshatnyas. Buddhism also, in 
encouraging the life of meditation and the joining of an order of 
monks, was, like Brahmanic philosophy, setting forth an ideal 
of life which despised, or regarded as unreal, this fleeting world 
of time, and hence made that education which was a preparation 
for the practical duties of life, something on a lower plane than 
that which was a preparation for the Other world. 

The underlying conception of all this philosophic thought 
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■f»th h*t I’^h ■ profound int’vnrr upon Indian education 
• r " Ih* 1 doctfin* of transmigration of souls and of hjrm.i. 
According in this dortrin* th.n rrsntt of all action*, good or* 
ha* to N» reaped in this life or m a life to come, and 
t*3T prevnt life n govrmed by our actions m a pt er i o n s fife. 
Ns long as there are actions the fruits of which hare (o be 
fraprd, a man m corvlrmncd to he bom and reborn in 
different forms of life, ascending or descending in the scale, 
and this weary round of esistence goes on unceasingly unless 
a in in can in some way obtain release and cut the chain of 
transmigration. Thu doctrine, in slightly different forms, a 
held by all the rrcognired philosophical rchoob of Hinduism, 
ai well as by Iluddhisra and Jainbra, and the main purpose 
of their philosophy was to discorer the true way by which 
deliverance might be accomplished. In some phases of 
Indian philosophy the World is regarded aa an illusion, or 
A/JjtJ, and the only real esistence b an impersonal Unknown, 
or Brahman. Wc are not here concerned with the truth or 
otherwise of these philosophic conceptions, nor with the 
various ways which were act forth for the obtaining of sal- 
vation, but It must be observed that their influence upon the 
intellectual life of India was such as to turn intellectual 
effort almost entirely in one direction, and other studies 
were regarded as chiefly of value in preparation for, and 
as leading op to, these higher truths. There was thus a 
cramping or thought, and although there were not wanting 
those who gave their attention to other branches of learning, 
many or the most earnest and brilliant of Indian scholars 
spent their life in speculating upon these philosophic con- 
ceptions. The spirit of other-worldlioess which thus gained 
a bold upon the Brfhmanic schools made them more and 
more out of touch with the ordinary life of the world, and 
helped to make them unfit to mould die Indian peoples in the 
paths of progress and general culture. 
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It is obvious, however, that if all were to forsake the 
world for a hermit or monastic life the bonds of society 
would soon be broken, and the work of the world come to a 
stop. It was to meet this difficulty, as we have seen, that it 
was prescribed that the general practice should be for a 
student to become a householder before entering upon the 
ascetic -life ; but there was also another doctrine formulated, 
which gave comfort to those who felt themselves unable to 
forsake the world, by admitting that if a man performed well 
the duties of the station in which he was bom he might 
progress spiritually on condition that he kept himself from 
attachment to the things of the world. Thus in the Bhagavai 
GUd, when the young Kshatriya warrior Arjuna is about to go 
into battle and feels some qualms with regard to engaging in 
a strife against relatives, Krishna, who has appeared to him in 
*he form of a charioteer, encourages him to do his duty. He 
ut & M upon him the doctrine that in performing all social and 
religious duties of his caste in a spirit of indifference, and 
without the least regard for the direct or indirect results which 
Way accrue from them, he may be freed from the neceasity 
of reaping the ftuit which would otherwise attach to them, 
and progress towards union with the Supreme. 

' In works be thind office ; in their fruits must it never 
be. Be not moved by the fruits of works; but let not 
attachment to worklessness dwell in thee.’ 1 

‘The man who casts off all desires and walks without 
desire, with no thought of a Mine or of an I, comes into 
peace.’ * 

Whatever may have been the truth or falsehood of the 
underlying philosophy of this doctrine, it was not one that 
Would tend towards intellectual or educational progress. 

The very idea, moreover, of each man being boro to 
perform certain functions in life according to his caste tended 

1 itjjWCTti, il 47 (Dr. Bitneu'i trims.). * tM, ti 71. 
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**•»! atonal entirely in one direction, and other Bodies 
•tit rejinloJ at chic rtf 0 / »»hje in preparation for, and 
at leading wp to, Ux-*c higher truths. There was thus * 
cramping of thought, and although there were not wmiing 
those who gate their attention to other branches of learning 
many of the moat earnest and brilliant of fnclian tcholirt 
1 petit their life In fpeen Utiag upon these phdosophic coo- 
cepdorts. The tplril of other- worldiinere which thus fiiaed 
A hold upon the BrJhmank schools made them more and 
more out of touch with the ordinary life of the world, and 
helped to make them unlit to mould the Indian , 
palhJ of progress and general culture. 
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It is obvious, however, that if all were to forsake the 
world for a hermit or monastic life the bonds of society 
would soon be broken, and the work of the world come to a 
ttop. It was to meet this difficulty, as we have seen, that it 
was prescribed that the general practice should be for a 
student to become a householder before entering upon the 
ascetic dife ; but there was also another doctrine formulated, 
which gave comfort to those who felt themselves unable to 
forsake the world, by admitting that if a man performed welt 
the duties of the station in which he was bom he might 
progress spiritually on condition that he kept himself front 
attachment to the things of the world. Thus in the Bhagavaj 
GiU, when the young Kshatriya warrior Arjuna is about t« go 
into battle and feels some qualms with regard to engaging in 
a *trife_again« relatives, Knshna, who has appeared to him in 
the form of a charioteer, encourages him to do his duty. He 
urges upon him the doctrine that in performing all social and 
religious duties of his caste in a spirit of indifference, and 
without the least regard for the direct or indirect results which 
may accrue from them, he may be freed from the necessity 
Of reaping the fruit which would otherwise attach to (hem, 
and progress towards union with the Supreme. 

' In works be thine office ; m their fruits must It never 
he. Be not moved by the fruits of works; but let not 
attachment to workletsness dwell in thee ’ > 

•The man who casts olf all desires *nd walks without 
desire, with no thought of a Mine or of an I, comes into 
peace* * 

Whatever may hare been the truth or falsehood of the 
underlying philosophy of this doctrine, it wot one that 
would tend towards intellectual or educational fwogresi. 

The very ides, moreover, of eadi man being bom to 
j ' i function! tn life according to bia caste tended 

V' caa, ktilpi lumen* tmw t • rw, i. j , 
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lo a narrowing of (he purpose of education, and to its being 
regarded as chiefly concerned with preparing a boy to faff? 
Ibe dories of his particular occupation in life. Thus white, 
on the one hand, the underlying philosophic thought tended 
towards a spirit of other-worldhnesa and to education bring 
conceived as a preparation for what la/ beyond ibis life, on 
the other hand it tended towards a narrow roeationalkm, and 
those especially who were shut out from the study of the 
Veda* and the higher philosophical thought received little 
direct religious education, and their training was confined to 
the acquisition of those subjects or mechanical arts which 
they needed for their caste occupation. Thus for the miss 
of the people education came to be regarded from a narrowly 
utilitarian point of view, and when the popular elementary 
schools grew up to provide for the need of simple instruction 
for the commercial and agricultural classes, they also, He 
the caste training, were largely utilitarian In their outlook. 
Even the Brhhmanic schools often tended to become utili- 
tarian, and those who attended them were often aiming at 
gaining just that knowledge which would enable them to earn 
their livelihood, either in connection with the performance of 
religious riles for the people, or in the service of the State- 
It is not, of course, to be understood that there was no 
religious basis for the education of those who were not 
aiming at the life of absolute renunciation of the world. 

Far from it. The deeply religious nature of the Indian peoples 
has led them to surround all actions of life with religious i«o 
ciations, and even those who were afiut oaf from the ttudf of 
the Vedas had their religious rites. These indeed often were 
connected with the grossest idolatry and superstition, which 
became, however, parts of the Hindu system, and the very 
fact that the highest ideals were possible only for the few 
gave these lower forms of religion a greater opportunity to 
spread amongit the people. 
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Europe had before the Revival of Learning, and like that 
education it needed some new breath of hie to quicken it 
*nd transform it. In the case of India that new force has 
come from the West in the introduction of Western learning 
111 . , Veste . m '^ eas ‘ India ** at P re sent passing through a 
penod of intellectual, social, political, and religious ferment 
which is in many ways similar to the change through which 
urope passed during the Renaissance. In no direction has 
* Ur’" 26 been more *PP lrent than ln education. Schools 
on Western lines started by Government, or missionary 
Relies, or Muhammadan or Hindu associations, or other 
bodies, have not only spread all over India, but have been 
e corned and highly appreciated by the people, and there 
“ in increasing demand for even greater facilities. The 
ucation of girls has indeed been slow in its progress 
compared with that which has been made in the edu- 
°n of boys, and the technical training of the craftsmen 
"I" proceeds very much on the old lines. Moreover, the 
rihmanic learning is still being passed on to a few in the 
? d ,ra dnionaI way, and the Muhammadan maktabs still give 
mstruction to the young Muhammadans in the Korin. But 
more and more the Western education advances, and there 
'* * danger lest educational practices and ideals which have 
**n found useful in Europe ahould be regarded as being of 
necessity equally suited to the needs of India. This is not 
ways the case, and it may be that as education progresses 
«n India many of the ideals which were worked out by ancient 
Indian educators will reassert themselves, and in • modern 
or ®, and in conjunction with many Western udeaL may 
Prove of great service to those engaged m the great task of 
educating the rising generation of India. 

One of the most characteristic of Indian educational 
ideals is the relation between pupil and teacher. This 
relationship receive* a gTcat deal of attention in the ancient 
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one caste to another, and hence on its educational aide it 
was the narrowest form of vocational training the world has 
ever seen. There was no incentive for a boy to rise above 
a certain level, and no freedom of intercourse amongst the 
different occupations. In this narrow vocational system 
there was no idea of genera! culture or of study for the 
sate of study, nor was there the possibility of new avenues 
Of learning being opened op. The individual was being 
educated not so much for bis own sake as for the sake of 
society, and individualism had very little scope, if any, for 
development 

lirlhmanic education, as well as other forms of education 
in India, looked to the past for its ideals rather than to the 
future. Whatever variations or new ideas were permitted 
within Brahmanism, it was always on the two conditions that 
the absolute authority of the Vedas should be recognized, 
and also the supremacy of the Brahman priesthood. And 
so in education also it was the ideals of the past which ever 
governed its development. The duty of the teacher was to 
pass on as nearly as he himself had received it the mass of 
tradition which had been handed down from past ages. As 
this increased in bulk, and specialization became necessary, 
it was still the past to which the student was taught to look 
for guidance, and the ancient standards were regarded *» 
authoritative. Thus in grammar, after the great work of 
PSnini and Patanjali the science became fixed, and though 
an enormous number of works on grammar have been written 
in India since, it was always recognised that these ancient 
authorities must nor he departed from. Education also 
became stereotyped, and the same methods which were fol- 
lowed hundred* of year* before the Christian era continual 
with little change down to modem times. 

In criticizing the ancient Indian education one can say 
that it had many of the same defects that the education of 
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school or college which a student regards as his alma 
mttr. In India it is the teacher rather than the institution 
that is prominent, and the same affection and reverence which 
* .Western student has for his alma mater is in India bestowed 
*ith a life-long devotion upon the teacher. Even the intro- 
duction of Western education with its many teachers, and 
many classes, has not entirely broken down this ideal, in 
•pite of the complications which it produces. To an Indian 
student a teacher who only appears at stated hours to teach 
M fceture, and is not accessible at all times to answer questions 
M d give advice on all manner of subjects, is an anomaly. 
Such a relationship, no doubt, throws a greatly increased 
responsibility upon the teacher, and where the teacher is not 
wonhy of his position may be attended with grave dangers. 
But where the teacher is a man who reaches a high intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual standard, there is much to be 
•aid for the Indian ideal. There is no country in the world 
•''here the responsibilities and opportunities of the teacher are 
greater than they are in India. 

Closely connected with the family relationship which eusls 
between teacher and pupil is the employment of monitors 
to assist the teacher in his instruction. These fulfil the place 
of elder brothers of the family. The monitorial system of 
B«!l and Lancaster, which Bell is said to have devised by 
seeing the method used in schools in India, is but a can- 
mature of the Indian ideal. In English schools the prefcctual 
system has associated the elder boys with the masters in the 
government and discipline of the school, and it is generally 
recognised as being one of the most valuable parts of their 
training. According to the Indian idea the more adiinccd 
scholars are associated with the mastet in the work or teach- 
ing, and though the system may have been originally devised 
to help the master in solving die problem of teaching several 
pupils at different stages at the same time, it must bare been 
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hsml*, both Hindi and (tuihlhist. Crest reverence srd 
fntpwfi It mpiirfd from the pupil, while the leather on bis 
fuel ha* a!** high revprMsibtlitie*. The idea of this re&two- 
»hip of pipil lo leather ha* indeed beer* sometime* to 
developed that it ha* led to the tear her, or tvrv, r ece i v i ng 
efrtine honour* from hi* pupil, or tliKipfe, in some forms of 
HimluJtm, ami tern which hare sprung front it, fn « more 
*ohrr conception of this relationship *t it thought of as that 
of father and aon. and to far was this idea carried ont that 
the pupil was considered to he tn a closer relation to the 
1 cachet than to bi* real Cither. The pupil often resided at the 
house of hi* teacher, and, eren when this was not the cue, 
was always in close contact with him. The paternal relation- 
ship of the teacher towards the pupil was emphasised hr the 
absence of any regular fee. The teacher, haring accepted 
the responsibility of the position, was considered morally 
hound to perform his duty toward* the pupil, and mor caret 
in the case of the Drihman preceptor, to teach was a duty 
which be owed to society. The pupfl, on the other hand 
was carrying out the filial relationship not only in the respect 
he paid to the teacher, but also in attending to the serrice of 
bis household. The ideal is thus a domestic one, and it is 
quite foreign to the Indian system that there should be * 
large institution or a large class of pupils taught together 
The Indian ideal would seem to be one teacher for eact 
pupil, and though on practical grounds this may not often 
hare been realized, yet so far as the evidence is available, we 
find, as a rule, quite a small number of pupils taught by each 
teacher. Where there was a centre of learning corresponding 
to a university, this seems to have been a collection of *uch 
small classes grouped in one place. The same teacher, more- 
over, generally taught the pupil from the beginning to the 
end of the period of learning. In the West it is the insti- 
tution rather than the teacher which is emphasized, acd it is 
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philosophy alone may get the impression that the people of 
India are a race of impractical dreamers who spend much of 
their time in meditating on lofty abstractions. That philo- 
sophical speculation has been carried to a very high point in 
India is of course true, but the practical side of life has also 
been cultivated, and a great deal of social life has been 
permeated by utilitarianism. In education this is reflected 
in the vocational ideals to which we have referred. But the 
spiritual basis which underlies life is never left out of sight, 
*nd in the ultimate analysis is regarded as paramount. The 
peat difficulty which the people of India have felt has been 
to preserve a unity between the spiritual and the practical 
point of view, and this has often led to impractical other- 
worldliness on the one hand and narrow vocationalism on the 
other. But no view of life would be regarded as adequate 
*hich did not rest ultimately on a spiritual basis, and hence 
in education it is regarded as essential that a pupil's life should 
be lived in a religious environment and permeated by religious 
ideals. It is this which creates a very difficult problem for 
* Government which seeks to preserve a strictly neutral 
attitude in religious matters. 

The Brih manic settlements were probably most frequently 
situated in forests in ancient times. The contact with nature 
and absence of the evils of city life which this involved must have 
been important factors in creating an atmosphere which was 
®osl helpful in the formation of spiritual ideals. The classic 
poets love to depict the beautiful surroundings of the airomas 
and the simple life of their inhabitants in contact with both 
animate and inanimate nature. Though tbe Brlhmamc 
education was no doubt also carried on in towns, especially 
in later times, the forest sanctuary has always been the Indian 
•deal. This is another of the andent educational ideals 
which is most important, and one that is worthy of the atten- 
tion of modem educationists. 
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philosophy alone may get the impression that the people of 
India are a race of impractical dreamers who spend much of 
their time in meditating on lofty abstractions. That philo- 
sophical speculation has been carried to a very high point in 
India is of course true, but the practical side of life has also 
been cultivated, and a great deal of social life has been 
permeated by utilitarianism. In education this is reflected 
tn the vocational ideals to which we have referred. But the 
spiritual basis which underlies life is never left out of sight, 
»nd in the ultimate analysis is regarded as paramount. The 
peat difficulty which the people of India have felt has been 
to preserve a unity between the spiritual and the practical 
point of view, and this has often led to impractical other- 
worldliness on the one hand and narrow vocationalism on the 
other. But no view of life would be regarded as adequate 
which did not rest ultimately on a spiritual basis, and hence 
jn education it is regarded as essential that a pupil's life should 
h® lived in a religious environment and permeated by religtous 
ideals. It is this which creates a very difficult problem for 
* Government which seeks to preserve a strictly neutral 
ettitude in religious matters. 

The BrShmanic settlements were probably most frequently 
situated in forests in ancient times. The contact with nature 
and absence of the evils of city life which this involved must have 
been important factors in creating an atmosphere which was 
most helpful in the formation of spiritual ideals. The classic 
Poets love to depict the beautiful surroundings of the ikramas 
*nd the simple life of their inhabitants in contact with both 
animate and inanimate nature. Though the Brlhmamc 
education was no doubt also earned on in towns, especially 
in later times, the forest sanctuary bas always been the Indisn 
ideal. This is another of the endent educational Meats 
which is most important, and one that is worthy of the atten- 
tion of modem educationists. 
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a valuable training for the monitors themselves. In tndii 
the bullying of younger boys by older ones is almost unknown, 
and the respect shown by the younger boys towards the older 
boys is very marked. The resuscitation of this ande"* Indian 
ideal of monitors would therefore be worth a trial, * n< I 11 ** 
not unlikely that it might show very excelleot resuhs if the 
conditions were also fulfilled that the cbss should be s*naIL “d 
that it was composed of pupils all at different stages of progress. 

An ideal of Indian life which has a close bearing on 
education is that which has been happily termed ntussatu 
etiKgt.i The evils of the caste system are indeed num'fest, 
and have already been referred to ; but we must not overlook 
the fact that it has also had its useful side, and i rom *h ( 
educational point of view it has brought about a vast *y s,ern 
of vocational training which was made possible by the fact 
that a boy ’a future career was determined from his \trit 
for upon his birth depended both his duties and privi^S 61 > n 
life. Moreover, this vocational training was permeif* 1 * Vl 
the idea of the family, and was carried out under conditions 
which brought it into close contact with life. The o e * a J . ® 
the caste system, with all its attendant evils, seems In**1 Itae 
under the conditions of modem life. Cut it is to be hoped 
that as it passes some of its nobler phases may be prf ,ef> ' ' 
and that the vocational idea of education which ” 1 

fostered may not be lost The tendency to extend a « ,nl 0^^, 
system and so to reduce all education to the dead le**' 0 
code-bound type is already at work in India, and th e * ** 
of vocational training needs to be nude much more I* 0 !" 
nent How to develop a system of vocational 
which may incorporate the best elements of the old 
with the claims of modem education is no easy proble®' u 
it is one which will have eventually to be faced. 

Those who study India from the point cf view 0 1 * 
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FT** wbich seeks to preserve a strictly neutral 
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. Brihmanic settlements were probably most frequently 
situated in forests in ancient times. The contact with nature 
an absence of the evils of city life which this involved must have 
een important (actors in creating an atmosphere which was 
most helpful in the formation of spintual ideals. The classic 
Poets love to depict the beautiful surroundings of the airamas 
and the simple life of their inhabitants in contact with both 
animate and inanimate nature. Though Ihe Brihmanic 
education was no doubt also carried on in towns, especially 
in later times, the forest sanctuary has always been the Indian 
ideal. This is another of the ancient educational ideals 
which is most important, and one that is worthy of the atten- 
tion of modem educationists. 
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The main purpose of this book has been to trace the 
development of the ancient Indian systems of education, and 
in emphasizing some of the ideals which they haye worked 
out no attempt is made to be exhaustive, nor to show all the 
bearings which the ancient ideals have on present conditions. 
This would need a book to itself. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the development of India’s future educational 
ideals will not be governed solely by Western educational 
thought and practice, and in education as in all other phases 
of social life a mingling of East and West is not only inevi- 
table but desirable. 1 Experience alone will determine how 
this can be done with the least possible friction and waste of 
effort. It may not, however, be out of place to indicate what 
seems to the author of this book the plane upon which 
European and Asian thought may best be brought together in 
education as well as in other matters. This is best shown by 
the following quotation 

'Christianity is the religion which associates East and 
West in a higher range of thought than either can reach 
alone, and tends to substitute a peaceful union for the war 
into which the essential difference of Asiatic and European 
character too often leads the two continents. So profound 
is the difference, that in their meeting either war must result, 
or each of them most ’modify itself. There is no power 
except religion strong enoagh to modify both sufficiently to 
make a peaceful union possible ; and there is no religion but 
Christianity which is wholly penetrated both with the European 
and with the Asiatic spirit — so penetrated that many » te 
sensitive only to one or the other. ... It is now becoming 
plain to all that the relation of Asia to Europe is in process 

' Two Interesting educations! experiments, which are silempti W 
combine some of the andeni educations! Heal* of India with ttl“«« 
hate been received ftotn (he tVeaf. are the Aiya 3 j* 3} G»nA*l* •• 
tUrJnr, and Sir ftabtntlraeath Tagore 1 * »l 
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of being profoundly changed ; and very soon this will be 

* matter of general discussion. The long-unquestioned domt- 
nation of European over Asiatic is now being put to the test, 
Md is probably coming to an end. What is to be the issue ? 

t depends entirely on the influence of Christianity, and 
the degree to which it has affected the aims both of 
. . * ban an d of non-Chnstian nations ; there are cases in 

* icn it has affected the latter almost more than the former. 
* ignorant European fancies that progress for the East lies 

Ml J| r0 ^ ea f , ‘ z ' n 8 it- The ordinary traveller in the East can 

* * 11 ■* “ impossible to Europeanize the Asiatic as it is 
make an Asiatic out of an European, but he has not learned 

„ . ™ ew * s * higher plane on which Asia and Europe may 
“h* and meet . The new stage towards which Chris- 
ity is moving, and in which it will be better understood 
. . 11 kt* i >een by purely European thought, will be a syn- 
”“ of European and Asiatic nature and ideas. 1 ‘ 

. T “ e future of India lies in its children, and this land, with 
' T * st Population, presents a wonderful opportunity as well 
« a huge responsibility to its educators. There are, and will 
00 doubt always be, many controversies with regard to the 
most desirable development that its educational system shall 
e > but it is to be hoped that there will arise therefrom a 
•yriem which, while incorporating new and old, will tran- 
•owd both in its practice as well as in its ideals. 
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